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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7. Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1795). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. » Auction announce- 
ments, Dai legraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday 

SELLING FINE STAMPS AT AUCTION 
T i. R. HARMER AUCTIONS are universally 

acknowledged the 
the sale of fine stamps 

Already H. R. Harmer has been privileged by 

receipt of instructions to offer at Auction a num- 
ber of highly valuable properties in the Autumn 














Season, and all Collections offered in association 
with these will benefit by the exceptional interest 
aroused. 


If you wish to sell or buy fine stamps you cannot 


do better than place your interests in H. R. 
Harmer’s hands. Full details of Facilities, Com- 
mission Terms and Insurance arrangements are 


given in the Annual Resume of Prices Realised, 
price 6d., post paid 
H. R. HARMER 
The World's Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
Established over 50 years 
89-42. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
And at New York 





Te MAY fair 0218 

P' TTIC ~ & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) id frequent Sales by Auctign of Old 
Silver. Sheffield Plate. Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture. Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictares, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Bocks. 
Mss., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, ew 






Bond Street, Londen, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6 
RREGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS, of 
Street, Ma 


idenhead 


18-20, Hizh 
specialises in the Sale 





by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 
Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 
Rooms: 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 
M’head 666.) 
PERSONAL 

POLOG y— SPECTATOR SPORTS LTD.., regret 
. that, in their advertisement of the 27th July, 
they inadvertently referred to the Ealing Studios 


of 





xliated British Pictures, whereas the 


! fer rence should have been to the Welwyn Studio; 
of Associated British Pictures, as there is no 
onnection between the Ealing Studios and 


Associated British Pictures 
ACHELOK (50), quiet. particular, some turni- 
ture, pensioner, wishing supplement income, 
would like share home with another post-war. 
Within 50 miles London. Interests: C.S. horti- 


culture, antiques, genealogy, local history, etc. 
Box 928. 
COMFORTS. NOT CR IWDS. DISTINGUISH 


4 BEXHILL as a 
residence. The t 


place for a 
wn of the 


holiday cr fc1 
famous De La Warr 
t Booklet from: INFORMATION 
BUREAU. De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhili-on-Sea, 
SORNWALL. 


tiuerly lady, with small nouse 


and grounds, 4 acres, one mile from market 
town, seeks lady or married couple, help run 
house and garden; also drive car. Separate sitting 
rooms. From Mid-October.—Box 54 
CHILDHOOD live for ever, wren 


Jors OF 
filmed in natural colours by WM. C. GIMBER, 
F.R.P.S. (10 years Gaumont ace cameraman). 
Unparalleled and priceless record to parents. 
66, The Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. Spring- 
park 1700 
M:? AORI gou masks, carvings, ornaments, 
weapons, curios purchased. Also African, 
South Seas, Red Indian. Eskimo curios. Private 
museum. MR. HOOPER, The Totems, Croxley 
Green, Herts. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice cuilec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. —- WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

VANT GALLERIES LTD. will pay best prices 
**“ for fine quality, second-hand furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. or "phone EUSTON 4667. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
ki'l domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
w'th comments on our own and Jewish slaughter 
methods.—MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappen- 
ham, Towcester. 


4 


OOKS are valuable possessions. MISS NANCY 









NOYES ( 1 recommended), Upper Wood- 
lands. Basingst»ke. Hants, specialises in Cata- 
lo and Valuing Libraries for Insurance, 
Prot it Wr privat’ purposes 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street. W.1. Mayfair 8351 
&; LTURED PEARL CO., 14, Dover Street, 
* London, W.1, Regent 6623, purchase for cash 
Cultured Necklaces, Real and Imitation Jewel- 
lery, etc., also Silver and Plate. 
ELICIOUS VINTACE CIDER and 
supplied in 40 and 60 gallon casks. Will keep 
in perfect condition over 12 months. Invaluable 
ingredient for wide variety of cocktails. Stamped 
1d d envelope for prices (including carriage 
paid home) from: THE COTSWOLD CIDER CoO., 


~ PERRY 








11 Clarence Street, Gloucester. The Company 
vill be grateful if custemers will return their 
4 6, 9 and 18 gallon casks as soon as empty. 
an railway charzes on returned empties will be 
by the C y to enable them to fulfil 
their waiting list of small orders.) Good prices 
offered for clean and sound casks up to 30 gallons 

capacity. Writ is above. 
Carp. Owners of ponds 


(, OLDFIsH. Pench, 


containing fish as above, are invited to write 
to us with a view to disposing of same. Although 
we require large quantities, we are open to 
purchase smaller lots, and can arrange netting 
and transport.—THE LONDON AQUATIC CO., 
LTD., 42, Finsbury Road, Wood Green, N.22. 


world’s best medium for 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscell 


2/- per Une. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 








MISCELLANEOUS 

FAANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 

repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.3 
PEADSTON 5 

CROSSES 


ES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc, 






designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 

Sketch 
Book on 
from the 
CE NTRE. 


any part. Incised 
designs prepared 
Memorials, 5- post free, or on loan 
MEMORIALS AND SCULPTU RE 
North D H Wycombe. Tel.: 
ORSE A COLLECTING, No. 
trations, coloured plates. Fullest informa- 


Roman lettering. 
free. Illustrated 


















tion. Cloth. 5s. post free.—H. S. RICHARDS, 
Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia; 


colds, obesity, 
Mayfair 1085. 


LD-ESTABLISHED LONDON FIRM of furriers 
are prepared to carry out renovations and 
re-modelling of better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest possible prices.—D. LEVY 
and SONS, Morley House, 413, Regent Street. 
London, W.1. Tel.: Langham 1767. 
ALKIE-FILM ENTERTAINMENT in your 
home. Ensures success of children’s or adult 
parties. Films to suit all ages.—Write or phone: 
JOHN KING CINE MOBILES, 59 George Street, 
W.1. WELbeck 9808; or JOHN KING CINE 
MOBILES, 125 London Road, Camberley, Surrey. 
CAMb>rley 4 
‘HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 
can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A “Coronet”’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 

Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 
Te tRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 

LTD, can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS ND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or ‘Phone: GER. 5859 cr 8514. 

HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
W*s ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 

Ladies’ own materials from 15-. Cream 
Chamois for gloves, 12/6 skin.—M. A. GRACE, 
9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
WATER-DIVINING. A book of practical 
instruction by S. N. PIKE, M.B.E. Teaches 

quickly and clearly this important profession and 
hobby, offering unlimited scope and interest. 
An ideal present for the ambitious. Illustrated. 
54 post free, from Publishers: RESEARCH 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C.L., 289 Regent Street. 
Li ondon, W.1. 


V EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORJ)’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal 
enriched with a valuable wheat malt and will 
keep for months (if necessary). Bread made with 
this flour has a definite health value and regular 
users for years past are delighted with it. Send 
56 now for a 12-lb. bag. complete with instruc- 
tions, recipes, etc., carriage paid.—DR. MAC'S 
FLOUR CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 


headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 























** COUNTRY LIFE” i 
For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE.” January to 
1944; 52 perfect copies.—Offers to: 
17. Bovn Hill Avenue, Maidenhead. 
OUNTRY LIFE.” 1944, February and 26th 
May missing; 1945, January to 30th April: 
carriage paid. Offers ?—BLAIR. Craigclowan, 
Perth. 


COPIES 


December, 
RUSSELL, 


OUNTRY LIFE,” 
1945; 120 copies. 


January 22, 1943, to May 25, 
Offers to Box 55. 


OUNTRY LIFE "’ subscriber willing to pass 
on copies one week old. Good condition. 





What offers ?—Box 93. 
OUNTRY LIF. January to December, 1944. 
52 Copies. 300d condition. £3 18 -.—Box 
107. 
Wanted 
OUNTRY LIFE.” Will pay full price and 


postage. Up to one month late unimportant 
if posted regularly.—Please write to MRS. OGIL- 
VIE, Glasnacardoch Lodge, Morar, Inverness- 
shire. 





FOR SALE 


A MAGNIFICENT _ 169-ton 
Motor Yacht: exceptionally well furnished, 
comprising 3 double staterooms, 2 single state- 
rooms, large lounge and 3 bathrooms. Extensive 
crew's quarters. Large refrigeration plant. All 
Diesel machinery, including auxiliary. Can be 
seen by appointment. References required and 
given. £10,000.—Box 102. 


-465 D.B. HOLLAND & HOLLAND Hammerle ss 
Ejector Rifle. 1928. in perfect condition; has 
hardly been used. Suitable for big-game shooting 
-Apply: CAPT. G. A. NEWMAN, Stanners Hill 
Manor. Chobham, Surrey. 


American-built 


FOR SALE 
SILVER STEEL DOG STOVE, Adam design. 
Serpentine front, fluted and chased. Oval 
pattern on protruding tapering supports. Sur- 
mounted by vases; 30in. wide; as new. £25. 
Illustration sent.—RUSSELL, 17 Boyn Hill Ave., 
Maidenhead. 
ARTON MOTORS (PRESTON), LTD., Tele- 
phone 3203 (3 lines). Corporation Street, 
Preston. FRAZER NASH B.M.W. 16.2 h.p. type 
"326" six-light Saloon, 5-st. colour grey, grey 
upholstery; mileage 23,000 kilometres (approx.), 
15,000 miles. As new. Belonged to the German 
Embassy. Left-hand steering. First registered 
1939. BUICK CENTURY 2-door Foursome Drop- 
head Coupe, left-hand drive; registered March, 
1939; steering wheel gear change; colour blue, 
upholstery blue leather. Tyres special White- 
wall American Firestone. Whole car as new. 
7.000 Miles. 
pe 4INGHAM CARAVAN, 16 ft. long, d.p., 
lantern roof; two double berths and child’s 
berth; gas cooking and lighting; table, sink, 
wardrobe, chest of drawers. £6: Thirty other 
Caravans in stock. H.P. terms and delivery 
arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206 The 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. Tel.: Gladstone 2234. 
((OACH-BUILT SPRING CART, by Willis & Son, 
Windsor. Suitable small pony, donkey or 
goat. Wheels, rubber tyred as new; 29 ins. 
diameter; shaped shafts, 32 ins. trace hook to tip; 
narrowest width 12'. ins. Photograrh on appli- 
cation. Now in Sussex.—Box &6 
‘UCOA DYED SQUIRR#L FUR COAT. Excellent 
condition. Woman's size, 22 inches length. 
£20.—Box 84. 
L ARK BLUE COACH-BUILT 
SIDDELEY SALOON. 
perfect condition. 





on 


ARMSTRONG- 
20 h.p., self change: 


Owner driven. 1933.—Box 106. 


l INNER SERVICE, unused, Royal Doulton 
China, Duke of York pattern; 45 pieces. 
Best offer over £60.— Box 105. 
NTLEMAN’S new Wrist watch, steel, water 





G and shock proof; luminous, 17 jewel; perfect; 
superior; £14. Ladies’ small oblong Solid Gold 17 
jewel Wrist watch; modern; superior; perfect; £16. 
New Rolls Razor, De Luxe. £5. New Midget 
Jewelled Alarm Clock, £5. Eversharp stream- 
line 14k. Gold top half Fountain Pen; new: 
superior; &£9. Eversharp ordinary streamline 
U.S.A. Fountain Pen, £4. New, Auto Pencil, £1. 
New, pre-war table model A. C. electric Superhet 
Radio; new; superior; perfect; £17.—H. BROOK, 
40, Kensington Park Gardens, London. W.11. 

E.'fLEMAN'’S WARDROBE, 8 suits, odd coats, 

knick . breeches, trousers; suit man 
it. 10in.; waist 36; inside leg 30. Also leggings, 
evening shirts, ties, boots, shoes (8'.), Everything 
made by eminent makers. The entire 1 t. 60 
Zuineas.—Box 104. 








ENUINE 
coloured 


PAISI 
border. 


EY SHAWL. 
What offers? 


Black with 
Box 109 


H4vE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 
John Peel Countryside tweed from £514 - 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNES, 
8. Wigton, Cumberland. 
OVELY HAND-WUVEN ISLAND TWEEDS. 
Patterns sent on receipt of stamped envelope. 
MRS. STOBART. Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright. 
EEDLE-CARVED Tortoiseshell Card Case. 
Exceptionally fine specimen. Cleaned and 
polished. What offers?—Box 108. 
O COUPONS. Unworn ice-blue Jacqmar pure 








wool Frock, misfit, ycuthful style. 36, 28, 
38 and 42. Twelve guineas. Also Evening Gowns 


faille, lace and brocade.—Box 92. 
AK PANELLING, Beams, Lead, Ironmongery, 
etc., from 16th century house.—SHEPPARD, 
Mill Cottage, Hornchurch. 


UTDOOR BADMINTON SET, used twice ; 

8guineas. Shooting Stick, 4 guineas. Punch 
Ball (new); 6 guineas.—Box 110. 

AIR EVANS GUNS. 12 bcre C.F. topsnap 


sidebar lock Hammerless Ejector Guns, very 
little used, in leather case, complete with tools, 
etc. First-class condition. Best offer over £240 
secures. Can be seen in Southampton by appoint- 
ment.—CDR. BURGES, H.M.S. Safeguard, 
Calmore, near Southampton. 

IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 

140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required; cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex 

ICTURE COLLECTION. Oil Paintings, Con- 

tinental and English Masters, 17th to 19th 
century. Different subjects. Owner forced to 
liquidate whole collection. Rare occasion, very 
reasonable prices.—Box 862. 

IDING CLOTHES, dark grey Coat and Breeches 

10 guineas. Fawn ditto, 5 guineas. Bcth 
made to measure; pure silk lined: grey, as new; 
3lin. bust, 25in. waist. Black Riding Bocts, 
narrow 4: as new; 5 guineas. Seen London.— 
Box 111. 

IDING BOOTS, size 9. 

inclusive.—Address: 
N 6. 

OVER, 14 h.p. 5-seater Saloon. Blue-grey 1937 

model; 22.000 miles. Complete and in first- 
class order. Five tyres; new battery included, 
never charged. One owner only; very carefully 
driven and tended. Price £600.—Apply: MAJOR 
STANLEY CLARKE, Lanesborough, Cheltenham. 

HAMES SKIFF for sale; double oared; eight 
persons; all accesscries; excellent condition. 
—BOATHOU SE, Llandrindod Wells. 


HREE REALLY BEAUTIFUL Scottish Land- 

scapes. 1, D. Cameron; 2, D. Sherrin; 3, S. 
Percy; all signed; in magnificent gilt frames. £40 
each. Photographs on approval.—Box 65 


HITE CHAMOIS LEATHER suitable slove- 

making or lining 5 feet skins; 1 skin, 10/-; 
3 skins, 27.6, post free.-—HOWARD, Pantiles, 
Winscombe Way, Stanmore. 









Spurs and Whip. £12 
3, Wood Lane, London, 

















HOTELS AND GUESTS 





LIFTONVILLE HOTEL, ae 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE, 
RE-OPENING AUGUST lith 

Fully licensed. Facing the Sea. Double 
Single Rooms. Private Suites with ba 
Restaurant. Bars. Lounges. Ballroom. 
to Sydney Kyte and his Band. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUNI 
Write or Phone: MARGATE 444 
YROWBOROUGH. SSEX 
CREST HOTEL : 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” U_ er the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Ac ns, 4 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nea y golf 


or 
ooMms, 
ancing 


and riding. Cocktail lounge. All- -ather 
tennis court. Lift. 
Lo%Pox. WESTM! STER 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 
AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secli 2d yer 
close to Whitehall and only one minute! mm the 


Park and Underground Station. Well fv ‘shed, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. nd ¢. 
basins, telephone and central heating, w 4h anq 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly arm. 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and privat oms 
for parties (fully licensed). 





Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele. 
grams: Erminites, London. 
ONDON. WILTON } ‘TEL, 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Central for all parts of London. Room, b and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria * ation 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria % 678, 

EWMARKET. Vacancies for Aug. t in 

comfortable Guest House. Convenient for 
Cambridge, the Breckland and Bury St. Edmunds, 
Inclusive terms.—HEATH END GUEST HOUSE, 
Newmarket. Telephone: 409. 

ATRONISED BY ROYAL . 

Many famous men have patronised the Brank- 
some Tower Hotel. Their judgment has given 
to it a character and a status which is probably 
unique amongst the leading Hotels of England 

With private sea promenade and wooded cliffs 
and grounds as lovely as anything that cin be 
imagined or desired, the Branksome ‘Tower 
Hotel provides also every facility for sport and 
pleasure which could be expected of a first-class 
Hotel. These include a cuisine and a cellar in 
keeping with an international reputation. 

BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEI. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
‘Phone: Bournemouth 4000. 

USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 

MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 

‘Yel.: NINFIELD 330 
ACountry House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 








Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Rexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 
THE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY. 

THE HOUSE OF WELCOME. 
A stimulating yet mild winter resort: on the 
Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 23 Bedrooms. Home 
Farm. Daily Air and Sea Service.  Broc! 


Port Ellen 10. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 


Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 





GARDENING 

EST SELECTED GARDEN NETS, bird proof. 

25 x 2 yds, 10s.; 25 x 3, 15s.; 25 x 4, 20s.; 50 x 4, 
40s.; 25 x 8, 40s. Carriage paid.—W. GOULDLY, 
Kessingland, Lowestoft. 
CL ,OCHES v. HUNGER. Safeguard your home- 

grown food supply against loss from cut! ing 
winds by using Chase Cloches, which double your 
output of vegetables on existing space and e 
weeks of growing time. Millions already in 
Send for list.—CHASE LTD., 9, The Gra’ 
Chertsey, Surrey. 

ARWIN AND MAY-FLOWERING TUL 

Finest mixture selected flowering b 
[st size per 100, 40 -; per 50, 226. 2nd size per 
30-; per 50, 166. Mixed Daffodils and Narci- 5 
including the leading varieties. 1st size per 
20/-; per 50, 116. 2nd size per 100, 15/-; per 50 
Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, Winter Acon 
50 of each, 226. Price list on application, 
stamp. Carriage paid for c.w.o.—WINDM 
NURSERIES, Crawley, Sussex. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 

EAD GARDENER required for Convales: 

Home at ‘“‘Thorndene,”’ Collington Ave: 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Ground approximately 4 ac 
chiefly vegetable garden but part pleasure gard: 
Salary £5 per week; also residence, gas, light a 
coal.—Applications to be made to the SECRI 
TARY, Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, Hers 
monceux Castle, Sussex, marked *‘Personal."’ 

[EAD GARDENER required for Convalesce 

Home at Callis Court, Broadstairs. Grot 
approximately 10'. acres, chiefly plasure gard 
but vegetable gardens also included. Salary 
per week; also residence, gas, light and coa 
Applications to be made to the SECRETAI 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, Herstmonc: 
Castle, Sussex, . marked * ‘Personal. a 











NITTERS WANTED for Ladies’ Cantionns a 
Gloves. Spare time at home.—Write, Box 
AND AGENT’S ASSISLTANT with view 
partnership, in North of England. Must 
experienced and member or student of Surveyo! 
Institution.—Box 88 os z 
ARRIED COUPLE required as Cook a! 
Houseman. Pleasant country district « 
main bus route. Own bedroom, sitting-room al. 
bathroom. Home-grown garden produce and pou 
try. Good home and permanent employmen 
Suit released or partially disabled ex-Servicema! 
MRS. RICHARD SISSONS, Welton Mano: 
Brough, Yorkshire. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











EDUCATIONAL 


ECCLESHALL, STAFFS. 
boys or girls for the 
should write now to the 


ORSLEY HALL, 

Persons wishing to enter 

September Term, 
SECRETARY. 





UTLER-VALET. Temporary week-ends: 
weddings, announcing, cocktails, etc.—B.. 
46 Heybridge Avenue, S.W.16. L 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 184. 
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Harlip 


MISS BRITA CEDERSTROM 


Miss Cederstrom, W.R.N.S., is the daughter of Baron and Baroness Rolf Cederstrom, of March Hare 
Lodge, Newmarket, Suffolk. Baroness Cederstrom is a first cousin of Mr. Winston Churchill 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yod. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





MULBERRY HOUSE? 


HE invasion of the Continent was a 

vast military enterprise in which the 

best technical advice was_ taken, 

materials were never stinted; there 
were no crippling jealousies in evidence between 
Services or commanders, and the vast rami- 
fication of details was subordinate to an over- 
riding design. In just such a manner, we have 
been promised by our rulers, shall the settling 
down under good, solid roofs of a nation which 
has been bounced from pillar to post, and 
gruelled and churned for longer than seems 
believable, be accomplished. Of the Parliament 
just elected, and the Ministers who derive 
their authority from it, the people demand the 
performance of this promise. The leeway to be 
made up is tremendous, and the lost momentum 
cannot be gained without a jettisoning of sec- 
tional interests. It is not only a case of all 
hands to their jobs, but of the subordination 
of political theory of all sorts to the technical 
requirements imposed by supply of material, 
land and labour. It seems probable that the 
best plan would be to appoint a Minister of 
Housing at once and cut out the confusion 
involved in the present division of responsibility. 
If such a Minister were appointed, he would, 
unfortunately, find his hands full in bringing 
sectional interests and local organisations of all 
kinds into the main constructional drive. But 
it might be done by a Minister who was not 
afraid of opposition and had the firm support 
of Parliament. 

Apart from prompt decisions and vigorous 
action in general, we want to get military speed 
into the preparation of sites, we want close co- 
operation between local authorities and private 
enterprise and between traditional building and 
pre-fabrication. We want a quick settlement 
of the compensation and betterment problem 
so that houses may be built in the right places, 
a rapid convincing of the building trade unions 
that pre-fabrication will, by preventing needless 
dilution, be in their interest and not against it. 
We must also have a rational handling of build- 
ing costs—-which means bold measures, through 
subsidy, pre-fabrication orders, the abolition of 
“cost-plus’’ contracts and the control of 
building rings. Many of these things will bring 
a determined Minister up against immediate 
opposition, but there are signs that in many 
quarters much more reasonable views are held 
and more sensible attitudes adopted than at 
the end of the last war. A very reassuring move 
is that for the fusion of all builders’ organisa- 
tions into the Federation of Registered House 
Builders, with membership restricted to those 
who are prepared to arrange for inspection 
during construction and the issue of certificates 
of compliance with an approved specification. 
The building societies, too, have just announced 
their intention that in future they propose to 
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take a more positive interest in standards of 
quality so far as the workmanship, amenities 
and appearance of houses accepted by them 
as mortgage securities are concerned. They are 
also devoting themselves to the problem of the 
house-owners who may be prevented by home 
ties—and this is likely to be of much importance 
to ex-Service men—from moving freely about 
the country in pursuit of their employment. 

The Ministry of Health has meanwhile made 
two good and unavoidable moves, one of them 
unfortunately much too late. The first is the 
granting of power to local authorities to 
issue building licences regardless of the present 
£100 limit. The second, which may in the long 
run prove less effective in providing accom- 
modation, was to confer drastic powers to requi- 
sition empty houses. Provided adequate safe- 
guards are taken to permit re-occupation, this is 
a move towards local co-ordination of housing 
accommodation, but it should not appear, as 
it unfortunately now does, to be taken as 
approval of a campaign of trespass. 


THE BRIDGE 


VER the bridge when the moon is high 
There comes a horseman galloping by, 
Like one that has ridden both fast and far, 
That bears great tidings of peace or war— 
W hither—whither—? 


Over the bridge he gallops amain, 
Sparks from the cobbles shower like vain, 
The arches ving as he thunders o'er, 
And into the dark he goes once more— 

W hither—whither— ? 


Over the bridge and into the night, 
Till the sound is lost of his furious flight. 
And nothing is left but the wind that moans 
And the river hastening over its stones— 

W hither—whither— ? 


C. Fox SMITH. 


THE CITY OF LONDON PLAN REJECTED 


HE decision of the Minister of Town and 

Country Planning to reject the City plan 
as a whole is commendably bold, though it 
might have been made months sooner. The 
‘preliminary draft proposals’’ for the recon- 
struction (sic) of the City were sumptuously 
published twelve months ago, when it was 
admitted that discussions with the Royal Fine 
Arts Commission had not been concluded. The 
views of the Commission, together with those 
of his technical advisers, have no doubt been 
taken into consideration by the Minister. The 
grounds for his rejection repeat officially the 
main criticisms made when the plan was 
published, which were, in a _ sentence, its 
unimaginative conservatism unredeemed by 
street-widenings, a surface ring-road, and not 
very happy alterations round St. Paul’s and the 
Tower. The remarkable plans for other cities, 
of which that for Manchester is the latest 
published, reveal that municipalities realise the 
providential opportunity provided by war 
devastation for building cities of modern type 
that combine working and trade efficiency with 
the amenities made possible by modern re- 
sources. Experience in other metropolises, 
here and in the U.S.A., proves that unless these 
requirements are forthcoming, the most remun- 
erative businesses tend to emigrate to less 
congested and better favoured quarters, and 
the old centre dies. Facade planning, as 
proposed by the City plan, with its enforcement 
of a high, monotonous building line and of 
blocks lit internally by wells, is the negation of 
the open type of planning predicated by design- 
ing for maximum sunlight and minimum 
nuisance from noise, and, indeed, by current 
architectural ideals, and for which the cleared 
areas in the City so patently call. London has 
the unique opportunity to recreate itself, not 
as a medizwval, nor a renaissance, but as a 
modern English city, thoroughly efficient, but 
conceived with the national genius for pic- 
turesque irregularity. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND NATIONAL TRUST 
’ ESS spectacular is Mr. W. S. Morrison’s 
decision regarding National Parks, namely 
to appoint a Committee to consider the Report 
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on National Parks by Mr. John Dower, pub. 
lished last May. That admirable docw ient 
pointed out that further preliminary york 
needed to be done; it could scarcely, a: the 
work of an individual, do more than asse ble 
the materials for decisions. The National | irks 
Committee will consider the measures nece sary 
for making decisions a step further toy ards 
realisation. Mr. Dower pointed out tha his 
proposals assumed the implementing © the 
White Paper on Control of Land Use, wi out 
which the Minister has little power to do ore 
than appoint such a committee as this. ati 
he is further armed, the old familiar rout of 
committee, report, committee, report will 
presumably go on indefinitely. Meanwhil: the 
National Trust continues, in its fiftieth A: ual 
Report, to demonstrate the immense pote tial 
of goodwill that an active National ! rks 
policy would tap and direct. The la. est 
acquisition of this year has been the purc ase 
of the 3,800 acres of Clumber Park for £75 00, 
largely raised by donations from local aut. ori- 
ties. But, invaluable as are the services 0 the 
voluntarily supported Trust, they are no al 
substitute, even in the Lake District whe: > it 
owns 18,000 acres and protects 17,000, for 


nationally organised recreation areas relate to 
the country’s requirements as a whole. 


HIGHWAY COMMISSIONERS? 


HE plan put forward by the three principal 

motoring organisations of this country, for 
the transfer to a Board of Highway Commis- 
sioners of ‘‘the powers vested in the Ministry 
of War Transport in respect of the maintenance, 
improvement and construction of roads, and 
the regulation of traffic thereon’’ has the merit 
of calling attention very forcibly to the present 
unsatisfactory situation with regard to com- 
munications and transport planning. The 
British Road Federation, indeed, are probably 
not going beyond the truth in saying that 
to-day ‘‘almost every form of material recon- 
struction is being held up by the Government's 
failure to make up its mind on roads. Housing, 
the distribution of industry, and town and 
country planning all require that the road 
system should be planned first, and the work 
carried out as a matter of the highest priority.” 
Whether an independent Board is the right 
organisation to deal with construction and 
maintenance is more doubtful. Certainly the 
Ministry of Transport, with its control of 
distribution of traffic among all forms of tra: 
port, is essential to the national economy, 
it seems difficult to contemplate the Mini 
surrendering the control of perhaps the n 
important form of transport to an indepen 
Board. As for the elaborate proposals \ 
regard to motor taxation and highway fina 
clearly their main lines must be settled 
Parliament and kept in constant review by 
Treasury. 


CROPPING IN 1946 


HE total wheat crop hoped for by 

Government in the 1946 harvest is 
same two and a half million acres as \ 
reaped in 1942. Set alongside the peak fi 
of 3,461,000 in 1943, this cut of close « 
million acres must seem a little startling 
must be remembered, however, that, for 
time being, the situation is controlled 
primarily by any theories as to how post 
Britain would best be farmed—though on : 
grounds the wheat acreage might well 
reduced from the abnormal figures of war-t 
—as on the prospective world supplies in 
crop-year 1946-7. So far as wheat is concer 
the world situation is better than in the « 
of most foodstuffs, and that in spite of 
serious difficulties of transport still persist 
The Government is taking the view that t! 
transport difficulties will be overcome in +t 
and, on this expectation, no cropping direct 
are being issued and the acreage paymen 
to be reduced from £4 to £2 as indeed 
suggested last March. The freedom of crop} 
in general is not, however, to be very gi 
Agricultural Executive Committees are b: 
instructed to maintain the present acreage 
potatoes and sugar beet, if necessary by 
service and enforcement of directions. 
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PILING UP OVER PIKE O°’ 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


HIS Spring I watched an _ early 
brimstone butterfly from the time he 
appeared as a tiny fluttering speck 
far away up the drive through the 
vood, the brightness of his colour varying as 
he passed from patches of sunshine to shadow, 
until, travelling on what must have been his 
top gear with the accelerator well down, he 
passed me, and disappeared in the distance. 
there was something about his deliberate 
method of progress, which proved he was not 
only looking for something—the something 
being a female of his species—but also that he 
knew exactly where he was going for there was 
not a trace of hesitation in his rapid flight. 
There is a theory, advanced bya class of scien- 
tists, who hold the view that every particle 
of matter, living or dead, emanates its own 
particular rays, which are independent of 
obstruction or distance, that some animals, 
birds, fish and insects possess organs or faculties 
that enable them to pick up these rays and 
follow them. 
* * 
HIS seems to be a reasonable explanation 
of those many mysteries, which have 
always puzzled natural historians, and on which, 
so far, there has been no unanimity of opinion 
as to their cause. The means by which a carrier 
pigeon on his first flight from the home loft 
an find his way across some 250 miles of un- 
known country to his home: the sense which 
nables the grilse after a long period in the sea 
o select the mouth of the river from which 
1e set out in his youth as a smolt. Perhaps too 
t is these mysterious rays which enable both 
logs and cats, when removed by car or rail 
rom their homes to some far distant spot, to 
walk back in a direct line to the house in which 
their owners live; but I am not certain if I 
should put it quite this way in the case of the 
‘at, as this animal usually provides proof that 
t is the house to which she is particularly 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


attached, rather than the human being who 
lives there and owns her. 
* * * 
ERHAPS the most remarkable of all these 
manifestations of the homing instinct is 
that which the eel gives in the evening of 
his life. It was discovered, more or less 
recently after long research, that all the eels of 
Europe, America and the countries on the 
Mediterranean, breed in the Sargasso Sea, that 
weed-grown, supposedly windless, stretch of 
ocean, which is in the south-west portion of the 
North Atlantic. The eels hatch out there at a 
great depth, rise to the surface, and in countless 
millions start their slow swim to the home of 
their parents, for, though all the eels from the 
various countries breed in the same spot, the 
different nationalities sort themselves out and 
set forth towards Europe, America and the 
Mediterranean respectively. The journey 
through the 3,000 odd miles of ocean that 
they have to cross occupies three years of 
their lives, and on nearing the coast of Europe 
they change shape to become elvers, which on 
some of our rivers are so obvious when in 
their thousands they swarm up the weed-grown 
piles of weirs to the higher water above. 
These elvers make their way up to the head 
waters of every river and thence, by travelling 
through brooks and ditches, arrive eventually 
in lakes and ponds. In some cases, where a pond 
is not connected in any way with a river or 
brook, they discard water transport altogether, 
and choosing a wet night, go overland to the 
particular water for which they are bound. I 
take it that even scientists cannot prove that 
the elver takes up its quarters in the identical 
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STICKLE 


Seen from the summit of Harrison Stickle, Langdale Pikes, Westmorland 


NOTES 


pond from which its father or mother came, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that it does. 

For the next five years or so the elver, now 
an eel, lives a sedentary life in the water of its 
selection, and then on reaching maturity, its 
weight varying from 2 to 5 lb. according to the 
feeding available, it sets forth on its journey 
to the Sargasso Sea where it meets its mate, 
and also its fate for immediately after spawning 
it dies. 

* * * 
| is, Or was, a comparatively common 

occurrence for an early riser to meet on a 
wet morning in early Autumn in the middle of 
a grass field a huge eel on his way back to the 
old home, but as in these enlightened days no 
one seems to start work much before 9 a.m. I 
do not expect such sights will ever be seen again. 
The painters and plasterers, who are repairing 
my house, put in an appearance at about 
9.15 a.m. to discover that they have brought 
the wrong coloured distemper or paint, which 
necessitates a return to base headquarters, and 
if the Plumbers’ Union gets to hear of this 
infringement of their copyright I expect they 
will complain and go on strike. 

One of my early boyhood recollections is 
of the gardener bringing into the house one 
morning an eel, which he had found crossing 
the paddock, and which to me looked like the 
boa constrictor I had been reading about in 
the Boy’s Own Paper. This eel, which had come 
from the moat round the house, that was not 
connected in any way by ditches with bigger 


water, actually weighed 5% Ib., but my un- 
reliable memory of my youth, which exaggerates 
everything, would put it at something like 
30 Ib. 


* * 
* 


HAVE never been able to respond with 
very much enthusiasm when I am exhorted 
to love my fellow man as myself. I suppose it 
is a disgraceful admission to make, and many 
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people will tell me I should be thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, but having owned—or been 
owned by—a number of devoted dogs, who gave 
constant proof of their loyalty, their keen sense 
of duty and above all their outstanding honesty, 
I sometimes think they represent a higher form 
of life, and are certainly more lovable. 

rhe following little episode, or series of 
episodes, which have occurred recently tends 
to confirm this opinion. A member of my family 
attended a subscription dance given in aid of 
the local ‘‘Welcome Home to the Services” 
fund, and during the evening the shoes of her 
partner were stolen from the males’ cloakroom. 
She then discovered that a female sneak-thief 
had also attended the dance as her shoes and 
cloak were missing from the ladies’ cloakroom. 
While she was hunting in vain for the missing 
articles she put her handbag down on a chair 
for a moment, and that was promptly stolen. 
They then went outside to the car-park, to find 


that the car was stolen, but as the police were 
busy taking down particulars of a number of 
missing bicycles they had to stand in a queue 
to report their loss. The car was found the 
following morning some twenty miles away, 
and the lovable members of the human race 
who had borrowed it, finding no further use for 
it, had driven it deliberately into a brick wall 
at the conclusion of the run. They took from 
it as a keepsake a salmon rod, which had been 
left in the car by the owner who had been out 
for a day’s fishing. 
* * * 

T would seem, owing to the extraordinary 
I leniency with which cases of mean and 
despicable theft are treated under the First 
Ottenders’ Act, that there is no real deterrent 
to the deplorable state of dishonesty which, 
judging from the police news in the local papers, 
is general all over the country now. It may be 
all wrong to send a youth or a girl to serve a 
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IN THE NORDISKA MUSEUM, STOCKHOLM: 
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sentence in a prison with hardened malefactors, 
but something more is required than a rere 
caution from the Bench—too often greeted with 
a contemptuous smirk—and this might take 
the form of more publicity than the case obt 

in the magistrates’ court, where only a \> 
small part of the community hear of t! 
disgusting cases of dishonesty, which are mal ing 
life intolerable for the ordinary citizen. In ‘he 
interests of the culprits themselves, if no of 
the general public, some sort of lesson shc ld 
be taught. One cannot in these “‘enlighten: |” 
days re-institute the stocks in the market pl: -e, 
but one might quite reasonably have an arrai “e- 
ment by which the mean sneak-thieves of 
week, after their caution from the Bench, 
compelled to parade under a police escort, 
march through the town during the mornin 
market days. If there is one thing the ave 
countryman and countrywoman dreads it 
publicity in connection with a lapse from mor 
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SWEDEN IN MUSEUDI 


DISPLAY 
By CONSTANCE VILLIERS-STUART 


HERE are periods in world 

history when the present is all 

absorbing. At others the 

world looks back longingly toa 

golden age or forward to the millenium 

-or a dark uncertain future. At this 

moment, when English history and 

civilisation are studied with renewed 

enthusiasm, books continue to appear 

on all aspects of national life, but when 

it comes to the history of the plastic 

arts, books are a feeble method com- 
pared with concrete examples. 


The great museums and art gal- 
leries of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, have not fulfilled the glowing 
hopes of their builders. Even before 
the war restricted such activities, no 
crowds filled, for instance, the vast 
spaces of the Victoria and Albert. They 
were left, most days, to a few students 
copying details, some ardent collector 
hurrying in to verify a lucky find, with 
a sprinkling of tourists, guide book in 
hand, tired but indomitable. 


What is the reason that the public 
as a whole ignore art museums? Partly 
because the nineteenth century, ab- 
sorbed in new and exciting scientific 
discoveries, overlooked the fact that a 
work of art suffers in proportion to its 
removal from its original setting. So 





the public which adores “the pictures ’’ 
may be right in its preference for a living 
art—an art of its own time, good or bad 
—to a lifeless assembly of national 
treasures. 

It was natural that English 
museums, most of them planned in the 
nineteenth century, should have fol- 
lowed its scientific trend. They were 
intended in the first place to instruct 
and improve the new machine-workers 
who were everywhere replacing the old 
hand-craftsmen, and were accordingly 
arranged in Departments of Wood- 
work, Textiles, Porcelain and what not. 
But the machine-workers, if they ever 
went there, were quite powerless to 
carry out any inspiration they might 
gather, and if the manufacturers or 
buyers put in an appearance, it was far 
more likely to lead to the imitation of 
“period pieces’? which later might or 
might not be sold as ‘“‘antiques.’”’ The 
real mission of the museums as teachers 
of art history and educators of publi 
taste was lost in a maze of Depart- 
mental details. 

The gradual return of the nation 
collections, and the recent reopening of 
a section of the Victoria and Alb« 
Museum, draws attention to the uniq 
opportunity for reviewing methods 
display and arrangement. 





AN EMPIRE ROOM 
AT THE NORDISKA MUSEUM, STOCKHOLM 
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The smaller Northern nations, starting later and not being em- 
barrassed with so much material, have been able to present a better 
ensemble. There is a unity about the Swedish Nordiska Museet, the 
Museum of the Northern Nations at Stockholm, which sets it quite apart. 
It shows the story of the North in terms of civilisation and, together 
with the open-air cottage Museum of Skansen, forms an illustration of 
the life and art of a nation such as no other people possesses. 


The Nordiska is arranged in three sections, the ground floor and 
first floor freely open to to the public, the second floor a series of period 
rooms, with a small entrance fee to discourage idlers and unaccompanied 
children, and enable the exhibits to be arranged, as far as possible, in 
tl) -ir original setting, only dresses, jewellery, fans, etc., being shut up in 

ss cases in little ante-rooms. Far from being a dry, historical experi- 
nt, each room, with its beautifully chosen wall decorations, pictures 
| furniture, is a work of art in itself. The sequence tells the country’s 
ry. 

Beginning in 1600, late in the day as we understand things, it opens 

h a Renaissance room from the Castle of Tynnels6é. After two 
‘oque interiors, the last from a 1730 town house in Stockholm, the 
e quickens, and a beautiful example is given every ten years. In 
0 the dark richness of Dutch influence gives place to the airy 
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precision of French taste, the panelling is French Rococo, a delicious 
faience stove from R6érstrand being the only definite Swedish note. But 
the new fashion was quickly translated into a national idiom. By 1760 
the walls are hung with oil paintings on linen, a typically Swedish arrange- 
ment. The first room of this series is painted with tendrils, leaves and 
birds, reminiscent of delicate Rococo plaster-work. The large panels 
of the next are filled with lake-side scenes recalling Dalberg’s prints of 
Swedish castles. The colour scheme, brown and blue, like an early 
English water-colour, the polished red-wood floor, and the cream 
upholstered furniture, show the taste with which the details are 
assembled. 

By 1770 the lines are losing their flexibility, the painted panels are 
more adapted as a background for portraits, but the colouring is equally 
good, and the pictures complete the scheme. In the ante-rooms the 
actual jewellery and clothes worn by some of the sitters can be seen. The 
years 1780, 1790, 1810, 1820, 1830, glide by, merging into one another, 
then 1855 burst into a riot of nineteenth-century Baroque. Up to now 
the floors have been polished wood and each room has had its fine glass 
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or metal chandelier and candlesticks. For the first time carpets and 
lamps appear, and carpet, tablecloth, sofa and chairs are strewn with 
bouquets of huge wool roses. By 1880 a pale pseudo-Louis XVI reigns 
supreme. The last room in the series, round about 1900, shows taste 
returning to the sturdier simplicities of early 19th-century work. 
When the next has been added it will be seen that art in Sweden has 
managed to pick up the threads broken by the industrial revolution and 
develop a living style more successfully perhaps than any other 
European country. 


There is no doubt that the Swedish museums, in provincial towns 
as well as the capital, have contributed to this happy result; for to see 
things in their proper setting is the best of all art teaching, training the 
eye to grasp the whole before concentrating on details, to look at the 
past emotionally and artistically as well as scientifically. Considering 


CHARLES II: DINING-ROOM, PENHEALE, 
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the wealth of material scattered about in our national collections, the 
treasures from foreign countries brought back by our world-wide con- 
tacts, what a marvellous Island story we could tell from the Armada 
to the Battle of Britain. 

Starting even earlier, an austere castle setting would breathe a hint 
of Eastern crusades in its chain armour and tapestried hangings. A richer 
age when Froissart visited the English Court would show the opus 
Anglicum in which foreign prelates delighted before the Black Death 
checked the growing splendour. Then the Wars of the Roses proved 
another crippling period until peace was reflected in the building of the 
unfortified country: house, from that day to this, the flower of English 
life and art. 

The new impulse of two great discoveries—the finding of the New 
World and the re-discovery of the classic past—runs like a double thread 
down the long galleries of Elizabeth and James I. The next reign shows 
the influence of the French Queen and King Charles’s taste for collecting 
pictures. With the civil war and short-lived Commonwealth, Van 
Dyck’s elegant ladies in their superb white and rose satin retire. When 
their lively daughters appear, they are wearing the sober browns and 
fawns, blues and greys of Lely’s enchanting colour-schemes. Under 
William and Mary, Dutch feeling reinforces the interest already taken 
in lacquer and other curios from the East. The broken pediments of a 
brief English Baroque frame jars of the new blue and white china. Now 
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too, owing to Dutch influence, all the lines rise until the ostrich plumes 
at the corners of the state-beds brush the high ceiling. 


In Queen Anne’s time, Dorset produced a remarkable fresco painter. 
But frescoes not lending themselves readily to museum treatment Sir 
John Thornhill’s work must be seen in situ. His Homage to Sea Power 
in the great hall at Greenwich—the finest mess-room in the world—has 
a decorative theme more justified by events than all the Vier Erd- 
teiliey of Austrian and German Kaiser-Sals proclaiming the Four 
Quarters of the Globe under the Imperial sway. 

The whole of the eighteenth century, another blossoming time for 
British art, has suffered from sectional treatment. Torn from their 
panelled settings and fine mahogany furniture, the splendid 18th- 
century portraits lose their full effect. This is also true of the landscapes, 
conversation pieces and sporting pictures which decorated the smaller 
houses in town and country. When these treasures emerge from their 
dug-outs what a magnificent chance there will be. And famous country 
houses left to the nation with their contents and gardens, such as Ken- 
wood and Blickling, should be fitted into the scheme, together with 
typical old cottages in every county. 


The theme increases in popular appeal. The more destruction, the 
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more proudly conscious everyone grows of what remains. Even before 
the war popular books were appearing : The History of Evervdav Things 
written for children and the joy of grown-ups, Pillay to Post and Homes 
Sweet Homes—visual satires delighting all who see. But any book, 
jesting or serious or both, is a pale shadow of things seen that can be 
related to the onlooker’s own life. Once started on the wrong lines, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to alter anything, let alone large museums. It 
has taken the bombardment of London to shift the art treasures out of 
their accustomed niches. The great opportunity must not be lost. 
London, from having “the finest things in the world worst arranged,”’ as 
a well-known authority lately put it, may lead in the display of the arts. 


The hall at the Victora and Albert rearranged by Mr. Ashton gives 


great hopes that “‘the British Way of Life’? may indeed become the 
theme of some of the galleries when it becomes practicable to reopen the 
Museum fully. Already, on this small scale, the benefit of one of the 
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principles of rearrangement here advocated has been demonstrated, 
namely, abandonment of the old basis of classification by materials. 
Groups of objects from all departments have been brought together to 
illustrate the inter-relation of the applied arts at successive periods, and 
the objects themselves gain immensely. Two other physical factors 
contribute almost as much to the enhanced effect : the enclosure of the 
‘““scene”’ in a solid framework visibly connecting one with the other and 
thereby greatly reducing that ‘‘ museum fatigue’’ which is due, as much as 
to anything, to the mental effort of selecting and focusing on small 
objects displaved in great numbers in vast spaces; and, secondly, the 
introduction of concentrated artificial illumination in place of diffused 
day and artificial lighting. The enclosed display groups are lit by fluores- 
cent tubes that have the advantage of emitting no heat, so that fragile 
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works of art are not aftected; indeed, the light so given is less damag 
than that of the sun for that reason, and enables the eye to be direc 
without effort from one group of exhibits to the next in the order desit 
It is understood that the authorities, including the Ministry of Wot 
recognise the need, and the opportunity, for drastic rearrangement of 
galleries, involving, over a term of years, considerable structural alte < 
tion, and that it is proposed to use the front galleries for grouped displ 
of the kind exemplified on a larger scale, accompanied by descript ‘ 
notices, historical charts, maps, etc.; the balance of the collection be 
relegated to students’ reference sections. 

The method of display by period rooms is a direct development fi 
display by selective grouping. The principle is the same, although 
theme is shifted from the object as an art fact to the object’s relations 
to the life of the epoch. And the technique is the same: the fran 
picture; into which, however, the visitor himself is invited to step. 

After such a promising start at the Victoria and Albert, if 
advantage is taken during the next few years of the ductile conditio1 
the national collections to form a series of period rooms, it would pr 
a great attraction, focusing the general revival of interest in the Brit 
Way of Life which is so notable an outcome of the grim period thro1 
which we have just passed. 
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OFFA’S DYKE: A NEGLECTED MONUMENT 


By GARRY HOGG 


—WONSIDERING that Offa’s 
Dyke, the ancient boundary 
between Mercia and Wales, 
is one of our most interest- 

ing national monuments, and a rare 
ex. nple, it is astonishing how few 
pe le know anything about it. 
3 ks on the region in which it lies 
ac rd it no more than an odd 
pa graph or two ; photographs are 
tically non-existent. It was not 
ur | I had searched among the files 
{ychaeologia Cambrensis that I 
{i overed anything authoritative on 
th subject: the exhaustive survey 
re orted by Sir Cyril Fox in a series 
of »~apers contributed during the 
vc -s from 1926 to 1931 inclusive. 

‘But to read of Offa’s Dyke is 


a oor experience compared with 
a ally exploring its 150 miles, as I 
I recently done. No long walk 
t I have undertaken, not except- 
i) the grim length of the Pennine 
\ from Edale to the Cheviot, has 


p ved more completely satisfying. 
| loration of it will amply repay 
tr effort demanded; and as a very 
I example of earthwork in 
B ain, it deserves infinitely more 
a’ ntion than it appears to have 
re -ived hitherto. 

Ordnance Survey maps in the one-inch 
se es, numbered (south to north) 103, 92, 80, 
7(. 60, 51, and 43, show the Dyke, or assumed 
lire of the Dyke where all vestiges of it have 
been obliterated, as running in a sinuous line 
northwards from the Severn just below Chep- 
stow to a point near the Dee estuary not far 
short of Prestatyn. This vast earthwork was 
executed by Offa, King of Mercia, in the last 
fifteen vears of his reign. He died in 796 a.p. 
It was essentially a line of demarcation between 
his kingdom (the other two of his day being 
Northumbria and Wessex) and the principalities 
of Wales. 

The boundary he laid down nearly twelve 
hundred years ago still approximates fairly 
closely for nearly half its length, to the modern 
Welsh Border. It runs along the eastern, or 





‘ESTERN SLOPE OF THE HIGH SECTION OF THE DYKE 
NEAR SPOAD HILL, SOUTH OF CLUN VALLEY 


Mercian, bank of the Wye, intermittently, 
towards Hereford. A few miles west of that 
city it finally leaves the river at Bridge Sollers 
and strikes northwards up through Radnor, 
Shropshire, Montgomery and so through Den- 
bigh into Flint. On its way it crosses rivers 
and streams almost at right-angles since they 
mainly flow from west to east. It takes the 
summits of most hills, often driving almost 
ruler-straight for several miles on end, which 
raises the interesting problem of how such 


alignment was possible in days when the 
country was probably much more thickly 


wooded than it is to-day. If proof is needed of 
the theory that it was not merely a boundary- 
line but a line of defence against the 
Welsh, evidence is to be continuously found 
in its layout and siting. 
Imagine an earth 
wall, perhaps twelve 
feet high above 
ground-level and made 
to seem considerably 
more formidable by 
the scouring out of a 
massive ditch on the 
western side. This was 
the Dyke as originally 
constructed. The west 
ditch may have given 
it another six or eight 
feet. Sometimes there 
was a ditch on the 
eastern side as well. 
The over-all width of 
the earthwork might 
be anything up _ to 
sixty feet. It was a 
very formidable bar- 
rier, its effectiveness 
multiplied many times 
by the extraordinary 
skill of its siting. Even 
on the one-inch maps 
this skill is apparent: 
the Dyke runs along 
the crest of the con- 
tour-lines just where 
they crowd most close- 
ly together, proof of 
steepness on the west- 
ern aspect. Seen in 
actuality, this siting 
is vastly more impres- 
sive. North-west of 
Knighton, for in- 
stance ; or on Gilfach 








VIEW LOOKING SOUTH FROM LLANVAIR, WITH THE DYKE IN THE FOREGROUND 


and Hengwm Hills; and perhaps above all 
on the stony wooded heights of Llanymynech 
Hill, the Dyke has been constructed on almost 
precipitous slopes. To westwards the view 
extends many miles over valley and plain and 
the opposing slopes from which the Welsh 
hillmen might be expected to make their incur- 
sions. There is not much that the modern 
surveyor and engineer could teach Offa’s men 
in that respect. 

To-day much of the Dyke has_ been 
obliterated. Some of it has been ploughed in; 
where it descended into river-plains it has been 
washed out and often all that survives to show 
its line is some farmstead standing perhaps on 
the actual site of a strongpoint built by the 
Mercians to reinforce a weak valley section of 
the Dyke. There are some sections, however, 
where twelve centuries of Winter rains have 
reversed the process. In the grounds of Chirk 
Castle, for instance, the ditch has been scoured 
out to many times its original depth by the 
spate of water roused by sudden storms, and 
to-day it is more canyon than man-made ditch. 

The Dyke’s chances of survival have been 
much increased since orders went out to local 
farmers to fence it off where possible and in any 
case to keep plough and harrow clear of it. 
On Rushock and Herrock, where new ploughing 
on a grand scale is in progress, the narrow line 
of the Dyke, marked by three sentinel yews 
‘‘The Three Shepherds”’ of local story—takes 
an extraordinary right-angle turn on the skyline, 
but tractor and plough have faithfully left it 
alone. 

In the northern stretches, however, its 
days are already numbered. To the west of 
Wrexham, a district of collieries and iron-works, 
railway-sidings and rubbish-dumps, the Dyke 
is all but obliterated. It emerges now and then 
for a short stretch, as in Plas Power or on the 
hills north of Ffryth, but all too often its site 
has become a road, and when last seen it is 
heading for the coast, still some twenty miles 
distant, its glory vanished. 

To-day I suppose an average height above 
ground-level for the whole 150 miles I walked 
would not exceed six feet; but I shall remember 
it especially for those magnificent miles over 
Knill Garraway and Llanvair, where it comes 
on to the 1,300- and 1,400-foot contours and 
retains many of the characteristics that it must 
have presented originally to the turbulent 
Welsh. It remains a monument to one man’s 
imagination and initiative, and to the stamina 
and doggedness of the Saxon workmen who 
carried out the design. 
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MODERN 
FURNITURE 
DESIGN 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


N my previous article the principles of 
furniture design were described. It was 
shown how in a traditional age design was 
not left to the whim and fancy of the 
craftsman, but was a quality that was dictated 
by function, construction and material. Also 
there was a ruling style that kept the design of 
the furniture up to date and in keeping with the 
prevailing idiom of life at the time. 
There are certain modern products— 
motor-car bodies, refrigerators, bathroom fit- 
tings, radio sets—that are of good design 
because they have been made in accordance 
with these same principles, which still apply as 
they did in the past. To many people these 
articles have an appeal because of their appro- 
priateness to contemporary life. 
Unfortunately, when domestic furniture is 
made in accordance with these principles, it 
is viewed with a strong dislike by many of us, 
A GARDEN ROOM WHICH REFLECTS 
MODERN IDEAS OF LIGHT, AIR, 
COMFORT, AND CLEANLINESS 
Rug designed by Paul Nash 


attitude of mind was illustrated by a recent 
correspondence in The Times about the Regency 
houses at Hove, when one correspondent sugges- 
ted that the original houses should be pulled 
down and that the design of the facades of the 
new ones should be ‘‘identical in appearance” 
to the old. 

One, if not the most important, reason that 
18th-century furniture and architecture possess 
an esthetic quality, is that the design was 
original in its period, being the outcome of the 
correct application of the principles of the crafts 
of furniture-making and building at the time. 
The demands brought about by changes in 
social habits, new forms of material, different 
ways of construction and economic methods of 
production, differ in each succeeding age, and, 
if furniture or buildings are to be of good con- 
temporary design, they must make their 
acknowledgement to these changes. And it is 
for this reason that design can only possess an 
esthetic quality when it is original to, and is 
identified with, a particular period. 

It was the Victorians, their creative powers 
having gone into industry, who were the first 
to reproduce the past styles—Gothic, Eliza- 
bethan, French, Italian—for their architecture 
and furniture. Living in a pseudo-Elizabethen 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME ROOM 
Fitment designed with useful cupboards, book-shelves and 
writing-desk 
(Right) A SMALL BEDROOM WITH CELLULOSED 
FITTED FURNITURE 


Bedside and writing-table combined and dressing-table 


because we do not care to associate with our furniture this same 
sense of appropriateness. For in this machine age we lament the 
passing of craftsmanship, and particularly do we like this quality 
to be present in our furniture. It is for this reason that in many 
homes we find the bathroom and the kitchen of a sensible and 
appropriate modern design, but in the dining-room the table and 
chairs will have cabriole legs and claw and ball feet—a design 
peculiar to the 18th-century carver’s craft—and in the sitting- 
room the modern low raked easy chairs and couch will stand 
amid furniture flavoured with Queen Anne ornament or with 
Regency curves. Modern furniture of this kind based on past 
styles—Chippendale, Queen Anne, Regency—is debarred from 
having any esthetic quality in its design, for it is untrue to this 
age because it reflects the idiom of a past one. It went with knee 
breeches, wigs, candle-light, travelling by coach, and it has nothing 
to do with trousers, bald heads, electric-light and aeroplanes. 
There exists a widespread belief that good design is something 
that remains constant both in an original and in a later copy. If 
18th-century furniture and houses are good design, then why not 
reproduce them rather than try to find a modern solution which 
to many people will not be so pleasing? An example of this 
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FICE DESK CONSTRUCTED OF LAMINATED BOARD VENEERED WITH 
WALNUT AND MACASSOR EBONY. 








Rounded corners and, to 


a. »w extra height to kneehole, no centre drawer; shallow drawers in thickness of top 


vi 1 with sham Elizabethan furniture brought 
th. necessary romanticism into their lives to 
coi ateract the industrial dullness of their own 
cr ation. Our 18th-century ancestors also 
so’ ght romanticism from the past by gothicising 
their houses and building Gothic ruins, but such 
picturesque revivals were enlivened by the 
traditional spirit of their own time. Not so the 
\i torians, whose Gothic was bad and uninspired 
be ause of its very archeological exactitude. 


Modern furniture is made of plywood or 
laniinated board, both materials of great value 
because they overcome the natural shrinkage, 
warping and twisting to which wood is liable. 
It is essential, therefore, that modern furniture 
should benefit both structurally and economic- 
ally by the use of these important materials. 
And it is also essential, because these materials 
play a part in the construction of the furniture, 
that they play a part in its design. 

As described in the previous article, the 
18th-century system of furniture making, which 
was designed to meet the demands of a popula- 
tion of 6 or 7 millions, was one based on hand- 
craftsmanship,—whereas the modern system 
has to contend with the manufacture of fur- 
niture for a population of 45 millions ;—and 
that this system worked adequately before the 
war was alone due to the methods employed— 
standardisation, mass production, machine 





A FINNISH CHAIR OF PLYWOOD 
Cheap, simple and comfortable 


processes and the elimination of uneconomic 
handwork. 

Under this system, furniture similar in 
character to that of the modern motor-car body, 
the refrigerator, the bathroom fitting, and the 
radio set, should have resulted. But this natural 
order of things, as far as the great bulk of the 
furniture was concerned, was not allowed to 
take place, for the reason that the few large 
manufacturers who before the war made most 
of the cheap furniture sold by the retail furniture 
stores took upon themselves to dictate the 
design of their products according to their ideas 
of the public’s taste. This has resulted in the 
furniture generally being of a bad and ostenta- 
tious design. Bedroom suites with dressing- 
tables with enormous toilet-glasses of ill- 
assorted curves; beds and wardrobes with 
shoddy stuck-on ornament, the jazz pattern of 
which can be traced back to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1925, when this style of ornament was original 
and pleasing in character. Beside the ‘‘ modern- 
istic’’ style, the manufacturers also catered for 
more conservative tastes in Jacobean and 
Queen Anne, the former being specially in 
favour for dining-room suites. 

In this furniture the ornament has the 
objectionable character of masquerading as 
handwork, whereas actually it has been either 
stamped or fretted by machine. And nowhere 
is there evidence that the design of the furniture 
is the natural outcome of material and con- 
struction; nor does the design make any 
acknowledgement to the contemporary English 
idiom. It is first and last a commercial product 
in which quality and design have been made 
to dance attendance on the controlling factor 
sales. 

The next grade of pre-war furniture was 
one that was the product of smaller manu- 
facturers, among whom were several firms that 
had set out to produce furniture by modern 
methods and by use of modern materials which 
resulted in well-proportioned clean design, 
according to the contemporary idiom. That 
this furniture found a market shows that a 
certain section of the British public does learn 
to appreciate contemporary design when it is 
able to buy it. This type of economic well- 
designed modern furniture was the one bright 
spot in the English pre-war furniture trade; 
and if the furniture for the masses could now 
also be made to possess a similar contemporary 
character, then English furniture design, sunk 
now to so low a level, might once again rise 
by reason of its esthetic quality. 

There was yet one other grade of pre-war 
furniture. It was not mass produced and a 
great deal of the work was done by hand. Its 
cost was high because of its hand production 
and therefore its sale was limited. The design 
of this type of furniture was based on the tra- 
ditional styles and therefore as a contribution 
to modern English furniture its value is nil. 
Its hand cabinet work and carving could not 
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DRESSING-TABLE. 
bedroom, in form of a wall fixture with shelves and 
drawers and large flood-lit mirror behind 








To save space in a small 


exist in the present age unless it was subsidised 
by the wealthy. 

The Englishman’s nostalgia for the old 
handicrafts has been the cause of a suggestion, 
that has been made several times recently, for 
a revival of the handicraft system. But such 
a revival of craftsmanship in furniture-making 
would have but little chance in this machine 
age unless it were subsidised; and apart from 
this, there is no current style for a handcrafts- 
man to express himself in, and it would lead 
inevitably to the revival of old designs and 
ornament, which would be a retrograde step 
in the post-war world. 

What has been written about furniture 
design shows how essential it is, in order to 
have a proper comprehension of it, to keep clear 
in one’s mind the difference between original 
work and its reproduction in a later period when 
it becomes, like the Victorian Gothic and 
Elizabethan and the modern Chippendale and 
Regency, esthetically valueless. If design is 
thought about in this way, it helps to put in 
their proper perspective the value of familiar 
forms and also it makes evident how design 
is something inseparable from contemporary 
life. When the truth of this is realised, it is 
easier to overcome prejudices in favour of things 
one has grown to like. 


The first article on this subject appeared on 
July 27. 





CHAIR WITH CURVED BACK PANEL 
Formed of laminated board; rounded front 
legs to avoid bruising 
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|._LIKE A GREAT NATURAL OUTCROP OF GRANITE ON A PROMONTORY OF DARTMOOR 


The view from the north-west 


CASTLE DROGO, DEVONSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF MRS. J. C. DREWE 


Begun in 1911 and completed in 1930 after some of the accompanying photographs were taken, Castle Drogo is the least known 


and most unusual of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s later works. 


A granite castle in form and character, the astonishingly imaginative 


handling of the levels and masses has much to teach modern architects. 


By A. S. G. BUTLER 


F you take the road from Chagford to 
Drewsteignton in Devonshire, tiere is 

a point about fifteen miles from Exeter 
where you may see through the rare 
gaps in the banked side of that narrow way 
what looks at first like a great natural outcrop 
of granite on the top of a promontory. It 
rather resembles Hey-Tor but is, in fact, an 
outlying piece of Dartmoor nearly nine 
hundred feet above the sea and two hundred 
feet higher than the upper reaches of the 
Teign in its gorge south and east of the rock. 


ee r: 


“2 Be ere " 5. 


Then, as you move farther to the west, the 
outcrop takes the form shown in Fig. 1 and- 
if you do not know about it—you are sur- 
prised to discover a large and apparently 
medieval castle. 

How it came to be there can be explained 
simply. The late Mr. J. C. Drewe acquired 
this land early in the century. Drewsteignton 
was originally Dru-his-town-on-the-Teign, 
just as Kings-teignton was the King’s. 
Dru was the name of the 12th-century 
owner of the neighbourhood, referred to 


<= 
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2.—RISING OUT OF A FRINGE OF FIRS 


The view from the east across a gorge with Dartmoor beyond 


in Latin documents as Drogo de Teyntone. 
The Drewe family has always been in Devon, 
and their main seat from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century was Grange, Broadhem- 
bury. Mr. Drewe admired castle architec- 
ture: and, as he was determined to build his 
house in the local granite throughout, the very 
nature of the material tended to evoke a 
fortress-like quality in the design, a look of 
rooted mass and a picturesque outline. That 
was his admirable intention; and in 1911 he 
instructed Sir Edwin Lutyens to fulfil it. 
The result, after very consider- 
able reduction from the origiial 
sketch, is one of that great artist's 
more remarkable works. <Apazrt 
from its intrinsic merits, it is 
notable for being so unlike all other 
Lutvens houses; and it dcserves 
study by architects even if they 
are engrossed in modern experiment 
and are inclined to think of such 
a building as an anachronism. 
The first thing one appreciat 2s 
on going there is the rightness 9>f 
the austere approach. Mery 
circles of ilex trees emphasise t ie 
point where a private drive tur is 
south off the road to Drewsteig 1- 
ton anda little short of that plac. 
There are no gates or lodges, t e 
drive rises slightly, then swee>s 
round to the west along the rid; 
of the narrow promontory ard 
gently down to its abrupt en|. 
There is untouched moor on boih 
sides right up to the castle and <!I 
round it. For, except where tle 
gravel circles infront of theentran:e 
tower, the heather and gorse lap 
the walls. In Spring the effect of 
the contrasting colours is brillian . 
The walls show a scintillating sui - 
face, varying from gold to silver 
and are thrown up by the lon; 
stems of pines close to them. These 
in their dark green and mauve 
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3.—THE WEST FRONT AND ENTRANCE TOWER 


des lead the eye up to their darker foliage 

sing perpetually in the wind which hums 

» whispers round the castle with a pleasant 
melancholy. 

The photograph (Fig. 2) suggests perhaps 





4.—THE ENTRANCE TOWER 


that these trees obscure the view from the 
house. 

They do to some extent; but their 
softening protection is valuable and there are 
interstices where required. One can, as well, 


ascend to the roof and enjoy the panorama 
there (Fig. 7). 

The front door (Figs. 3, 4 and 5) is at 
a relatively high level in the house. There 
is a whole floor (given in the plan on page 202) 





O NOVEN TT VIRTUS ATMA 








5.—_THE ENTRANCE WITH ITS PORTCULLIS 


VISIBLE 
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6.—THE NORTH TOWER AND NORTHERN SILHOUETTE OF THE 
ENTRANCE TOWER 
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LOWER GROUND FLOOR 


CASTLE DROGO 


JCALE OF FEET 
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7.—ON THE ROOF, LOOKING SOUTH 


Showing the texture of the granite in battlements, chimneys, and paving 
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BASEMENT UNDER 
TERRACE AND 
SOUTH END 









and a crypt below that level. You realise 
here the imagination and skill with -yhic} 
Sir Edwin planted the building on the eay 
side of that narrow ridge. The happy me nipu- 
lation of levels and bends in plan a ds aq 
broken and rugged quality to the ve ‘joys 
masses reminiscent of the accretion; oj 
structure, military or domestic, which an -jent 
castles usually present but rarely in so har- 
monious a whole. One is struck as we | by 
the reality of the thing. It is not prete: ling 
to be a castle like the ephemeral struct ires, 
often made of stucco, of a century ag:. It 
is a castle; and, being built of granite . an 
exposed position on an awkward sit: its 
idiom is naturally that of the materi. | in 
the way it was used in the later Middle - ges, 
There is no more intelligent way. 

Yet there is a modern touch in this york. 
Nothing is copied from anything done be ore. 
It is a Lutyens building and therefore get: its 
effect from studied proportion and the 1ost 
delicate invention. Look, for instance, at the 
entrance tower in Fig. 4. There is a slig: tly 
projecting granite course about nine eet 
from the ground which creates an overhang 
of perhaps twoinches. Then from that point 
to the top of the battlements the surfaces of 
the corner turrets are uninterrupted. At 
the same time they are steeply battered from 
the overhang upwards; and the vitality this 
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gives to the whole simple mass is helped hy 
the tall thinness of the battlements them- 
selves. The beauty is achieved by a few 
but quite adequate—lines perfectly knitted 
together, as in the Cenotaph; and the rig it 
significance is given by the emphatic moul- 
ings at the base, rooting the tower, and t!e 
flung-up vertical lines touching this focal 
point with a just arrogance. 

Then look at the north wing shown n 
Fig. 6 and enjoy the contrast. A long curtai. - 
wall joins the central block to the servan 
wing. This is a square form of great sir - 
plicity and unrelieved except by the slig t 
projection of its top fifth. The very low ar 1 
primitive battlements give the structure 4 
kind of Merovingian aspect. Clearly, or > 
thinks, this must be the oldest part of tl» 
castle. It was—by about fifteen years. 

But there is a charming piece of desig 
here. That curtain wall would have bee 
dull in its length if not broken by the narro: 
projecting wing in its centre. The way th 
grips the wall and pins it down is wholl 
admirable; and the balanced chimney 
rising stumpily behind, complete a_ perfec 
arrangement. 

The plan given here shows the lowe: 
ground floor only. Most of it is devoted t 
the service of the dining-room at the sout! 
end. Owing to the narrowness of the site 
and its irregularities, much of this part o 
the house is slightly sunk or tucked into the 
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rock, so that the kitchen is at a distance from the dining-room 
which was endurable in 1911 but is less so now. The plan shows 
as well a massive crypt chapel below the terrace, now completed; 
ist and, behind this there is a tiny, very sheltered space known as 
U- the chapel garden. The site of this appears in Fig. 8. That 
a high retaining wall on the left supports the gravelled forecourt and 





us the towering structure behind is the south flank of the entrance 
. tower already discussed. The look of height here is most impressive ; 
nt and, as well, Sir Edwin’s ingenuity is shown in his method of 
T- ventilating the cloakroom by a single very deep arch to a recess 
7 instead of a muddle of little windows on the outside wall. Even 
8 tha! recess, octagonal in shape, is an attractive thing. The archway 


in the corner, too, is the mouth of a tunnel threaded under the 
entr ince tower which both ventilates the servery and gives direct 
and open access from the forecourt level down and through the 
ts cha el garden to the chapel. 

in [he long east side of the castle (Figs. 2 and 10) gains its effect 
S. chic 'y from the walls rising sheer from the moor in a great number 
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9.—THE SOUTH END 
“A feat in granite that quite shocks with the power of its lines.” 
The unfinished lower courses are now extended to form the chapel 
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8.—_SOUTH TOWER. AND UNCOMPLETED CHAPEL GARDEN 


of surfaces at different angles to each other. The light coming 
from the south creates a variety of lit, semi-lit and dark vertical 
areas, sharply crinkled against the sky. This is enlivened by the fact 
that the main wall-surfaces are battered, but the principal (staircase) 
bay is vertical (Fig. 10). You do not see this at once, but perceive 
only that something has been done to give that long wall a mysteri- 
ously cliff-like look, closely related to a natural granite outcrop. 

As to significant form—a much used phrase—the south end 
of the castle is surely a notable instance. Fig. 9 shows it, with 
the uncompleted chapel on the left. Here you have a perfectly 
proportioned wall with three windows in it. Yet, by the delicate 
use of batter, set-backs, and the final twist these give to the corners 
of the parapet, Sir Edwin has achieved a look of almost aggressive 
malevolence. As you struggle up the steep slope below it, this 
feat in granite quite shocks you by the power of its lines. 

There is, of course, a small backyard at the north end of the 
~stle, immaculate and tightly enclosed by a high thick hedge of 
‘w merging into the lines of the house. There is also a proper 
‘irden a little way off. It is reached across the forecourt and you 

scover it at the end of an intriguing grass walk behind a belt of 
es. The garden is, naturally, terraced to the south and sheltered 
‘its yew hedges, one of which at the top takes the form of a huge 
cle enclosing two tennis-courts. Near here, the garages and 


ibles are adroitly hidden behind the pines. as : 
(To be concluded) 10.—RISING SHEER FROM THE MOOR: THE EAST FRONT 
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AIRCRAFT PRECISION BROUGHT INTO]: 


ne 
an 


HOUSING , emg al? 
‘ AF 
By ae ‘ 
LT.-COL. R. M. LESTER | i Sa i i on 
NOTABLE step forward in post-war 


housing is the recent official permission 
given to certain aircraft firms to switch 


W 

over to factory house production. One % ti 

of the most outstanding designs in this direction tar ee ete a A . 
is the Nuttall experimental house, which exem- : 7 f 1 i ' att j ; *y it | ti 
plifies for the first time the introduction of ; ' ‘ - a | a } g@yae ; " i" 
aircraft precision into permanent house con- <n 3s a ee ee aay ‘ “ 
struction. a 


Factory-made houses have so far been con- ; 
fined to the small three-bedroom type—mainlyv = . ae t 
for local authorities—but in this case we are “we : oor = i) 
offered, by the same method of construction, d 
houses of higher standards of architectural f 
distinction and planning. 1 


Speed of erection is combined with this Suooa sate £4 : ‘ - _ 
high-precision construction. Walls and roof are 4 _ — a . ‘ | 
put up at the start so that work is then able to eo . on "per Tene 
proceed under cover—practically under normal 1.—PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED THREE-BEDROOM HOUSES ( 
factory conditions. Not only is the house built 
dry; it is erected drv. , 

who has hitherto preferred a contract- 
— . built house. The Nuttall house, however, 
A UNIT SYSTEM can be built to any size, and the larger re 

The unit system enables such houses to be esigns are particularly suited to the : MEXAGON, SOCKETS 
built in large numbers, and nevertheless in a best type of post-war country residence, 2 Se Se VELOLO PO Waste” 
variety of tvpes (detached, semi-detached and T4"81ng from a six-bedroom residence to 
terraced). The Ministry of Works has approved @ large mansion. 
the erection of the first pair, of semi-detached This latter point will be of interest 
three-bedroom type; a four-bedroom type to many Service men who will not be 
(shown in Fig. 5) is the kind of house likely — eligible for council houses on their de- 
to answer the needs of the private individual mobilisation. All the plans for house- 


ASBESTOS WOOD OR PLASTER BOARD MUTERNAL LINING 


SOLD COUPLING 
PRESSED Fagin 
SWANNEL 


¥4" WATERPROOF CEMENT RENDER. 


” 2.—DETAIL OF WALL PANELS SHOWING 


" 
BE : 
LI vee ROOM ‘ 112 SQ.FT. 


168 SQ. FT. STUD CONNECTOR 


WARDROBE 


(Left) 3—GROUND-FLOOR AND FIRST-FLOOR 
PLAN 


SLIDIN' DOORS 


building so far published appear to be for houses 
built for the local authorities ; in none of the 4 is 
any account being taken of the need to allocate a 
PARLOUR wk requisite proportion of building to other type. of 
m6 xX 11°8" houses. 
129 SQ. FT. 
MATERIALS 


The Nuttall houses can be erected on 
pared concrete foundations with the mini 
amount of site labour. All units have beer 
signed for easy transportation and can be hai 
without lifting tackle. All the wall panel unit 
2 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, except for the doo: 

trances, which are double width. These panels will be deliv 
with window or door frames built in, doors being flush d 
windows all being standard 1 ft. 8 ins. wide by 4 ft. for 
ground floor, and about 1 ft. less in depth for the upper flo 


LARDER. The construction is not confined to any one material, alth« 

Li S07wew the initial specification is for concrete skin on steel frames. I 

[ cases the inside face will be of asbestos wood, and the insulz 

eine aie | - will normally be slag wool. Panels are fixed one at a tim 

the foundation; the holding-down bolts go through a slo 

Liha E teeG c | the metal frames so that the panels are firmly fixed to 
pele t eae | foundation and are immediately self-supporting. The panels are « 1en 
OOKLASE screwed horizontally together by means of 2-ft. studs with spi ial 

CLOMES Cups ~ 


BROOMS 


LIVING RM. 


© 


(Left) 4.—ALTERNATIVE GROUND AND FIRST-FLOCR 
PLANS 











jong nuts, permitting end-to-end con- 
nection round the whole building, clip 
angles being provided at the corners to 
ensure continuity in steel. 


STEEL FRAMEWORK 


rhe central wall parallel with the 
front consists of a steel framework; the 
staircase provides the framework for 
the adjacent wall, and the backs of the 
cabinets provide a wall between the 
kit. hen and living-room. The roof is 
supvorted on a steel tubular framework 
wit) a central frame between the party 
wa's directly connected to the founda- 
tio s and tubular trusses. The trusses 
res on the steel floor which provides the 
tie bar. Fixing to the floor is by means 
of riangular pressed steel units and by 
co mns at the gable walls and _half- 
we between them and the party-wall. 
A special joint is utilised for the 
tu ilar framework, which has no_pro- 
je ons. This permits of tubes being 
de vered direct to the site since no 
fu her adjustment or alteration of them 
is 2cessary. 


The elevation is given character by 
la e dormers, covered with steel roof- 
de sing rendered waterproof by means 
of aberoid covering or other material. 


Considerable thought has evidently 
be n expended on the heating arrange- 
m its. Fireplaces, where provided, 
co sist of pre-cast concrete casing with 
fii clay flues, the space between being 
he d in with foam slag concrete. The 
uj ver part of the flues consists of fireclay 
rounded with glass wool and asbes- 
tc. cement outer casing. Heat is taken 
frm the back of the house on the 
ground floor and delivered to the bed- 
rooms above. When the ground-floor 
fire is not in use, a convection electric 
heater can be used to heat the bedrooms. 


Vv. 


CONVECTION HEATING 


In all cases a boiler is provided (in 
the smaller houses in the kitchen) built 
into a special asbestos-lined casing. The 
boiler, besides providing hot water for 
baths, basins and sinks, has a heater 
battery. The asbestos-lined casing is 
connected to the outside by means of a 
special damper so that warm air can 
be delivered through asbestos cement 
ducts to the upper floor, the ducts being 
laid inside the hollow steel floor. The way 
this works is that the cold air drawn from 
outside plays round the heater battery 
and flows up through the ducts to the 
bedrooms, passing through the airing 
cupboard on the way. When the heat is 
not required in the bedrooms, all that is 
necessary is to close the vent upstairs. In 
the Summer when only water heating is 
required, the damper connecting to the 
outside air is closed. 


When the kitchen boiler is not in 
use, there is alternative means of heating 
by an invector heater alongside the hot 
air duct, The heating equipment, together 
with hot-water storage tank above and 
cold-water storage tank in the roof, is 
designed as a unit. 


All kitchen equipment and cup- 
boards are built in and comply with 
the most modern standards. As an 
alternative to plywood doors, aluminium 
doors can be provided. The plumbing of 
he kitchen and bathroom is designed as 
unit, but for the w.c., which is separate, 
he conventional two-pipe system is ad- 
iered to. 


The ground floor, with the exception 
f the kitchen which is of quarry tiles, is 
overed with red mastic asphalt ¥% in. 
hick, The upper steel floor is covered 
vith linoleum fixed by means of mastic 
‘irect to the steel floor. 
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5.—DETACHED FOUR-BEDROOMED HOUSE 























6.—LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM OF THE FOUR-BEDROOM TYPE 












































| composen 9 tte mer 12 sene curscaeo 

2 tavern smtir 13 cepecwen 19/8817 cet 
3 scare esc 14 qraoceo 192/270 * 
4 35sec aoneo 15 cursoseo / 913 00/7 + 
S eseccesroe 16 cone ape yoxsaric - 
6 sme 17 crsowed 19+ F010 * 
7 copore 18 sous Hvt & maew we OTS 
8 wae 00 19 mowe wATCH 

9 rome een 20 scee 70° 

10 once 21 evcowet 7% Soucek 

Vl comacwuwo 19020517 weer 22 comesric Boule 


23 croowen 19+28+/ Facer 
24 Deawees 1920017 * 
25 arsowed 19+28+/0 - 
26 Aecow G8 19+66+/0 * 


7.—SKETCHES OF KITCHEN FITMENTS 


Showing enclosed water and air heating system (Nos. 21, 22, 12, 18) 
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NEWS FROM HOYLAKE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


7 OYLAKE is still Hoylake.’”’ Such 
are the last three words, and very 
cheering ones they are, in a letter 
I received a little while ago from 


my old friend Mr. Guy Farrar, now Secretary of 
the Royal Liverpool Golf Club. He is known 
to non-golfing readers of CoUNTRY LIFE for his 
pleasant photographs of birds and equally 
pleasant articles about them. There was one 
in particular about an audacious bird—I forget 
its name—who brought up a young family in 
the cross-bunker on the way to the Briars and 
in the middle of a Championship Meeting. 
However, his letter to me was on no such 
frivolous ornithological topics but about the 
sacred links. Since Major Forbes Bell’s much 
regretted death Mr. Farrar has been acting 
temporarily as secretary and now he _ has 
assumed the post for good, so that he is per- 
manently established in what he and I shall 
both always think of as ‘‘Jane’s room.’’ Need 
I add that Jane was Mr. Harold Janion, first 
treasurer and afterwards secretary of the club. 
To enter that room was to ‘‘snatch a fearful 
joy’ since in certain moods he might drive his 
visitor out again with contumelious words. In 
that room he would write out in his curious 
handwriting in which each letter was separated 
from its neighbour, the lists of the players in 
the following day’s match (play to start at 
10.15) and then walk with extreme deliberation 
and affix it to the board in the hall. I hope to 
see such a list again some day though I am afraid 
my name will no more be on it unless—who can 
say ?—perhaps in the very last foursome pair 
with a kind and immensely strong partner to 
help me round. 

But I must not begin by being sentimenta! 
about Hoylake but try to be practical. ‘‘ The 
course has suffered no irreparable damage,”’ 
says my letter, ‘“‘and although, like the Club 
House, it is rather shabby and war-worn, it 
can and will be restored to its pre-war condition.” 
That for all who know it is an eminently hearten- 
ing sentence and I have no doubt the under- 
taking in it will be fulfilled. Apparently one 
of the big jobs during the last few months has 
been the removing of much barbed wire and the 
blowing up ofconcrete pill-boxes among the sand- 
hills. They are now “decently buried.’’ I seem 
to remember to have heard that the Alps green 
was out of bounds during war-time, being so 
near the edge of the sands and, for all I know, 
guarded by mine-fields. I hope by now it is 
in play again, for it is a grand short hole. 

* * * 

In the Winter I am told a few “‘ redundant”’ 
bunkers will be filled up, but apart from that 
there will be more than enough work to do in 
repairing the damage done by sheep. There 
is scarcely a hazard on the course that will not 
need repair. That epithet ‘“‘redundant”’ excites 
my curiosity. Does it mean that the bunkers 
were made by bombs, or does it signify merely 
a general tendency towards mercy? I do not 
know, but I believe there was a bomb or two. 
On one course of my acquaintance it was 
decided after much deliberation to fill up a 
certain small and unobtrusive bunker. The 
deed was done and the next night there came a 
German airman who neatly and precisely re- 
opened it. After that it was decided to let it 
alone as it clearly represented the will of 
Providence, and I am rather in favour of keeping 
at any rate one such fortuitous bunker, if it be 
at all possible, as a memorial. However, I may 
here have read more into my letter than was 
there. 

‘ Botanically,’’ Mr. Farrar says, the course 
is not its usual self, but I am like a good many 
other people unlearned in fescues and derive 
sufficient satisfaction from hearing that it is 
‘playing as well as can be expected after five 
years’ neglect.’’ Knowing Hoylake and the 
standard it has always set itself I read into that 
sentence that the course is playing pretty well. 
1 am at once interested and just a little alarmed 
by one remark as to plans for planting gorse 
and also a few clumps of small fir trees among 


the sand-hills. I am what Mr. Farrar would 
call a sentimental conservative about the links 
and have therefore no strong feeling about the 
gorse. I have often put my ball into it and 
spiked myself in trying to get it out again at 
the Briars hole, and a little more gorse to 
replace that which the niblick has devastated 
is very right and proper, but as to the fir trees 
I confess my mind misgives me. I know that 
Hoylake is not regarded by strangers as a model 
of the picturesque, having in fact rather a bare, 
blank, bleak aspect. It is assuredly true that 


No tender-hearted garden crowns, 
No bosomed woods adorn. 
that barren and noble expanse. But as to that 
I resemble the small boy in Punch who was 
asked by his sister if smoking did not make 
him feel sick, and just found strength to answer, 
‘““Ye-es, but I like the feeling.”’ I like the bleak- 
ness and am a little jealous of an intrusive fir 
tree, however charming in itself. However, 
my remarks are not to be taken too seriously, 
and I know Mr. Farrar will not so take them. 
* * * 

However die-hard and stick-in-the-mud I 
may be I have in my saner moods no doubt that, 
whether as regards a golf course or any other 
human institution, it is a mistake to think that 
perfection has been reached and to go to sleep 
accordingly. I have equally no doubt, though 
always a little reluctant to admit it, that this 
mistake was committed about the Hoylake 
course until the alterations were made consule 
the late Mr. Jack Brocklebank, under the advice 
of Mr. Harry Colt. I was one of those who felt 
a little sad at the time, but no reasonably im- 
partial person can, I think, possibly deny that 
the course as altered was a finer one than it had 
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been before. The new Alps and the new [ovaj 
would alone have justified the scheme. ‘hey 
were both strokes of something very like ¢ niys 
on Mr. Colt’s part and were the more ote. 
worthy because by their means two very ‘ood 
holes took the place of two very poor on:s. | 
confess that against all reason I a little r -gret 
one of the vanished holes, the old Hilbre. | can 
advance no valid argument at all, except that 
the hole was so unlike any other; the | ain, 
simple approach shot and the terror of the ttle 
pond behind the green had a remarkable p wer 
of making fools of us or at least of helpir= ys 
to make fools of ourselves. There is a well-k: jwn 
story of the old Master of Trinity, that, on. ear- 
ing it said that So-and-so had so much tast :, he 
observed ‘‘And all of it so bad.” I feel p =tty 
sure that my taste in this matter comes vider 
that héad; but now and again, like Mr. | 2ck- 
sniff, I ‘‘retire to shed a few tears in the ack 
garden as an humble individual’”’ over that ole 
which was not worthy of them. 
* * * 

It is a rather overpowering thought | hat 
it is now more than seven and forty vears : nce 
I first betook myself ‘‘so strange and shy ’ to 
this home of now departed heroes, at the ‘ime 
of the Amateur Championship, and incidentally 
created what was then a record by going to 
the twenty-fourth hole before being beaten by 
Mr. Guy Farrar’s uncle. That record has long 
since been swept out of the books of refercnce 
by those who have been to the twenty-eighth: 
not so my other ones of putting a now mythical 
number of balls into the Field at the nineteenth 
hole. Most records are like the old murderers 
in the Chamber of Horrors who disappear after 
a while, having, as I assume, been melted down 
for conversion into newer and more interesting 
ones. My horror is, however, likely to remain 
unchallenged. It is a consoling thought that 
I have done something to make Hoylake remem- 
ber me, for I shall assuredly never forget 
Hoylake and hope to be back there long before 
what I may term my jubilee in 1948. 


THE MULBERRY TREE 


By ALEXANDER L. HOWARD 


HE mulberry tree (morus nigra), 
known to the Greeks and Romans by 
the name of sycamine, was introduced 
into this country about 1548. Biblical 
references to the sycamore or sycamine tree are 
generally considered to mean either the fig tree 
or the mulberry, and this duplication of names 
has caused some confusion. In a recent letter 
to the Press regarding the famous Mulberry 
harbour, Mr. A. D. Miller reminds us of the 
following quotation from St. Luke’s Gospel 
(ch. 17, v. 6): 
‘And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye might say unto this 
sycamine tree (the Palestine mulberry), Be 
thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea; and it should obey you.” 


He adds: ‘To grow sycamines, or the 
mulberry in the sea, was a proverbial way of 
describing the impossible.” 


In his Story of the London Parks, Larwood 
tells us how King James, following the example 
of Henry IV of France ‘“‘and desiring to wean 
his people from idleness and the enormities 
thereof,’’ ordered ten thousand young mulberry 
trees to be sent for plantation to every county 
with the object of rearing silkworms and 
establishing a silk industry in England. Un- 
fortunately, King James’s enthusiasm was 
greater than his botanical knowledge, for he 
failed to realise that M. nigra, which grows the 
finest fruit for human beings, does not produce 
the best leaves for silkworms, which are the 
product of the white mulberry (MM. alba). 
Although King James’s scheme failed, British 
parks and gardens greatly benefited by this 
widespread planting, for the mulberry, although 
slow growing, is a very decorative as well as a 
useful tree. It can be seen rugged and spreading 
in many an old garden, and it is indeed a pity 
that for nearly one hundred years it has been 
but rarely planted. 


The stout trunk which is rough and fissured 
in later life, generally branches at a short 
distance from the ground, throwing out heavy 
limbs over a wide area. These become so heavy 
that even when supported by props, they often 
break away from the main trunk. Unfortu- 
nately, a great many of our old and valued trees 
have suffered in this way. The leaves, which 
are luxuriant and of a rich dark green colvur, 
often hide the fruit, which, when rpe, 
turns from crimson to nearly black befor it 
falls. 

Evelyn mentions six species :—The b!ick 
mulberry (Morus nigra), red mulberry WJ. 
vubya), white mulberry (M. alba), Fustic r-ul- 
berry (M. tinctoria), paper mulberry (M. papy- 
fera), Indian mulberry (M. Indica), Elwes 
names only four species—the first three m2n- 
tioned above and Morus cathayana. 


The black mulberry is the tree r >st 
commonly known, and many have traditi 1a! 
and historic associations, which have | -en 
described. H. J. Elwes says: ‘The olc ‘st, 
supposed to have been planted in the sixtee th 
century at Syon House, by the botanist Tur. er, 
was in Loudon’s time 22 feet high, and : tll 
exists (1914); and though a wreck is one of he 
largest we know.”’ The stump of this tree © ill 
exists with several large trunks springing f1 »m 
the base in a healthy condition and coverin , a 
wide area. 


Elwes also mentions a tree at Eton wh ch 
in 1907 measured 30 ft. by 8 ft. 3 ins., cad 
one planted in 1778 at Abingdon Park by Da ‘id 
Garrick. At Charterhouse, in the heart of he 
City of London, some well-known trees w re 
growing, and Mr. C. L. Crewhill-Wilson, writ 1 
from Charterhouse in August, 1944, said 
“T believe I am right in saying that there «re 
the largest number of Mulberry trees in cne 
place growing at Charterhouse. Some ha-e, 
unfortunately, been damaged in air raids, | ut 
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it is hoped, will be saved for posterity. 
: Growing in St. Paul’s Churchyard are 
seedlings from the Charterhouse trees.’’ 

Yet another formerly grew in the garden 
of the Girdlers’ Company in Basinghall Street. 
The Evening Standard of July 20, 1944, states : 

“One of the casualties of the 1940 blitz was the 
300-vear-old mulberry tree. When the 
old tree was destroyed officials of Kew Gardens 
propagated about 20 cuttings from shoots 
which had been taken from the tree in May, 
1939, when experts from Kew had been called 
in to examine it. Sixteen of these cuttings 
were sent out in 1942 to members of the Com- 
that the mulberry tree should be 
perp uated. One of these young trees is in the 
Suffo « garden of the Master of the Girdlers’ 
(om: any, Sir Frank Bowater. He writes me 
that ¢ is flourishing and is now bucket height 
at ut two feet. Others are owned by Mr. 
F. Moul, a past Master of the Girdlers, who 
lives t Gerrard’s Cross by Mr. W. F. Adie 
ofCa ibridge and by Mr. G. W. Cook of Andover. 
Som: of the cuttings have reached a height of 
near! 5 feet. The old tree was between 30 and 
40 fe t high; its crown was about level with 
the s cond-floor windows of the Girdlers’ Hall. 
_, . Tradition says that it survived the Fire 
f L. don in 1666. Now all that is left 
of it s two feet of blackened stump and the 
sprig tly young cuttings in English gardens.” 


two, 


pany, SO 


nother tree can be seen at the Grand 
Hote at Lyndhurst, Hampshire, and, although 
me the large limbs broke down a few years 
ago, c is still in good health. 

t Blackdown (Sussex), near Haslemere, a 
tree 22 ft. high, with a girth at the base of 
6 ft. } ins. is in full vigour of health vielding a 
fine rop of fruit every year. 

imbers of the World states: ‘The colour 
whe: first cut is a brilliant gamboge yellow, 
ne: posure becoming a rich golden brown with 
afirn. grain. The wood is strong, and if sufficient 
size .nd length is procurable it provides a first- 
lass chair wood. A very old tree in Lord 
Hewurt’s garden at Totteridge, which was blown 
down during the Winter of 1929-30, provided 
some handsome burrs and some sound wood, 
from which several small occasional tables were 
made for Lady Hewart. When finished the wood 
has a rich and attractive appearance, equal 
if not superior to anything which could be 
provided from very much more expensive woods, 
which are ordinarily procured from abroad 
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at considerable cost.”’ 

The red mulberry 
is widely distributed 
in North America. It 
was introduced into 
this country in the 
seventeenth century, 
but is now scarcely 
known in cultivation. 

The white mul- 
berry according to 
Elwes “is wild 
throughout the moun- 
tains of central and 
western China; ‘and 
also occurs in Korea 
and Japan.” It was 
introduced into Eng- 
land in 1596. Elwes 
reports on a_ tree 
at Beauport, Sussex, 
which was 25 ft. by 
3 ft. 3 ins., and was 
bearing fruit in Octo- 
ber, 1911. 

Of fustic Evelyn 
(1620-1706) says 
‘This wood is one of 
the commodities ex- 
ported from Jamaica, 
where it grows” in 
greater plenty than 
in any other of the 
British Islands. This 
tree, in the countries 
where it grows natu- 
rally, rises to the 
height of 60 feet and upwards. This 
species is too tender to thrive in this country, 
unless preserved in a warm stove. There are 
several of the plants now growing in the Chelsea 
Garden, which were raised from seeds sent from 
Jamaica.’”’ The wood is firm, solid, and of 
bright vellow colour, and is used for dye wood. 
Some irresponsible connoisseurs of wine in past 
years claimed that the dve was used for making 
claret. 

The Indian mulberry is common through- 
out India and Burma, where, although generally 
considered less good than the white mulberry, 
it is valued for its leaves for the silkworm 
industry, but the more important tree of India 
is M. levigata, which provides a very handsome 
wood of large sizes and useful qualities. The 


AN 


ANCIENT MULBERRY 

latter attains its largest size in the Himalayas, 
up to a height of 100 feet or more, with a girth 
up to 15 feet. 

The wood when 
vellow colour, darkening 
rich warm brown; with a 
finishes with a smooth 
machine and hand tool. In India it is used for 
furniture, cabinet work and_ walking-sticks. 
Prior to the Empire Exhibition of 1924 several 
logs of large dimensions were imported, and 
the produce was shown in various forms for 
decorative art furniture, handles and linings 
of tennis racquets, walking-sticks, brush backs, 
and ornamental woodware. It is a very valu- 
able wood, which could be far more usefully 
employed. 


first cut is of a bright 
with exposure to a 

hard grain which 
surface from both 
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“SPECULATION IN 


amenities which are enjoyed by those 
who occupy Council cottages. 


materials can be more profitably used 
for reconditioning tens. of thousands 


many for which that type would be 


inadequate. 


HOUSES”’ 


From Siy Archibald Hurd 


Ik,—Everyone who owns house 
property and cannot afford to bea 
philanthropist must have appreciated 
the able summing up in your issue of 
July 20 of the problems raised by the 
speculation of houses.’’ The extent 
f{ that trouble has, as you suggest, 
been much exaggerated, no doubt, for 
political reasons. 

There is one point which is often 
verlooked. According to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer the pre-war 
pound is now worth only 14s. The 
wner of a house is surely, therefore, 
justified in asking a price which takes 
into account that depreciation of the 
value of the pound. In other words, he 
should obtain such a sum as will, on 
investment in a sound security, give 
him at least the same income as he 
could obtain from the house by letting, 
allowance being made for the cost of 
the sale. Moreover, the sum ought to 
bear some relation to the replacement 
Cosi at post-war prices, wages and 
ma erials in the building industry, in 
con mon with wages and materials in 
pre tically all industries, having risen 
So ¢ -eatly. 

Owners of cottage property in 
Tur\l areas will also be grateful to 
yo. for your article on reconditioning 

that tenants of privately-owned 
ages may enjoy some of the 


It is not generally realised that 
the rents paid by the occupiers of all 
cottages include the local rates which, 
in this district, amount to 14s. 5d. 
in the pound. Out of those rates the 
subsidies on the Council cottages are 
paid and, in addition, these tenants 
profit from the Government grant for 
housing. Though the tenants in 
privately-owned cottages pay their 
share of the housing levy, they do not, 
like their neighbours in the cottages 
of the local council, obtain any benefit 
from such payments, nor do they get 
any advantage from the Government 
grant. These people, who have none 
of the modern amenities, make, in 
fact, a weekly contribution in order 
that those who have those amenities 
may enjoy them at an uneconomic 
price. The fact is that the subsidy on 
Council cottages, to the extent to 
which it is being paid by the tenants 
of privately-owned and unsubsidised 
cottages, constitutes not only a 
scandal but a handicap on owners who 
would like to provide their tenants 
with running hot and cold water, at 
least on the ground floor, a bathroom 
and indoor sanitation. 


I hope that when the Govern- 
ment’s bill, consideration of which 
was postponed owing to the General 
Election, again comes before Par- 
liament, these points will not be 
ignored, for as it has been pointed out 
in Country LiFe, labour’ and 


of old but structurally sound cottages 
than in building new ones.—ARCHI- 
BALD Hurp, The Shaw, Brasted Chart, 
Kent. 


LUCETTING 


Sir,—In the article on Work Table 
Accessories contributed by Sylvia 
Groves in the issue of May 26, the 
writer mentions and describes an 
“ivory or bone lucet’’ which was 
common both in England and on the 
Continent, but she says that little is 
known of its use. 

Some 50 years ago or more, an old 
lady, then about 80 or 85 living in the 
Midlands taught my mother how to 
lucet, and herself used lucetted cords 
as ‘‘boot strings,’’ as she called them. 
She had several lucets made of ivory 
and mother-of-pearl, and in our 
family we now have several wooden 
ones copied from hers in fine-grained 
wood such as holly. 

The lucet is, as Miss Groves says, 
flat and lyre-shaped, about three 
inches in length and with a hole in the 
base. It is used for making a cord 
which is square, very strong and quite 
unlike one made by any other method, 
though the nearest approach to it 
would be a very tight one made on a 
two-stitched “knitting nancy’”’ which 
children make with nails in a cotton 
reel. The cord can be used for most 
of those purposes for which a cro- 
cheted one is often made as well as for 


Having taught many friends to 
lucet during the last 12 or 15 years I 
realise that the process is not an easy 
one to describe without demonstra- 
tion, but should your readers be 
interested I will gladly attempt to 
provide some written instructions. I 
feel that it is a great pity that the art 
should be allowed to die out.—Mar- 
GARET WRIGHT (Mrs.), Hunt Hill, 
Westbury-on-Severn, Gloucestershire 


A DESERT COINCIDENCE 


Sir,—I have received a letter from 
my brother-in-law, Lieutenant A. P. 
Thompson, in which he describes a 
rather curious incident that occurred 
on July 6. On that day he and his 
company were part of a military 
motor caravan crossing a very lonely 
stretch of desert, somewhere well east 
of Suez. Just at the end of the day's 
journey, a desert fort, loomed in sight, 
an aeroplane flew overhead and 
dropped a fair-sized parcel of maga- 
zines and papers quite close to the 
party. There was almost one paper 
for each person, and my brother-in- 
law was fortunate enough to get a 
May issue of CounTRY LIFE. Imagine 
his surprise on opening it to come 
across my photograph of “The Navi- 
gator’s Stone,’’ Newhaven, near Edin- 
burgh, and the accompanying letter 
entitled 4 Possible Link with the 
Arvmada. With his letter to me he 
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enclosed the cutting referred to, which 
he had suitably endorsed. 

I trust you will publish this on 
vour ‘ Correspondence ”’ page, for 
I feel sure that the incident will 
interest quite a few of your readers. 
CykIL R. Rowson, Liverpool, 11. 


RIDGES ON THE 
HILLSIDES 


Sir, Keaders may be interested in 
the enclosed photograph which shows 
the curious ridge effect often seen on 
hillsides. Opinions differ as to the 
cause, and the popular theory that 
they are the result of the habit of 


RIDGES ON A DERBYSHIRE 


Sce letter: Ridges 
sheep walking “line astern” ts, 
think, only partly correct. 

These ridges found on hill- 
sides which have only a thin layer of 
soil on a rock foundation, as in the 
Derbyshire Peak, where these photo- 
graphs were taken. As they seem to 
eceur round the base of the hillsides 
it seems likely that the turf, with the 
help of water running just beneath, 
has slipped, thus forming the curious 
etfect of folds which has been accentu- 
ated through animals finding them 
such good foot-holds. —F. RopGEks, 
Derby. 


are 


COTTAGE 
RECONSTRUCTION 


SIR In the stimulating articles on 
1 Rural Reconditioning Campaign, 
thatched roofs are the most notable 
features of the examples given. With 
the more intelligent approach to the 
reconstruction problem forecast by 
the writer, roofing will be vitally 
important, and I want to suggest that 
the day of thatch is over. 


Its drawbacks are wel! known, 
and the most serious is the risk of fire. 
One of my earliest recollections is of 
people frantically and futilely trying 
to salvage their poor belongings from 
a blazing thatch cottage, and the 
largest fire | have witnessed in a 
country district was provided by a 
large modern house, fancifully 
thatched, which defied all the efforts 
of the local fire brigade and the local 
water supply—-the latter inadequate, 
as almost everywhere in rural areas 
and became a total loss. It is im- 
possible to walk through any village 
in which thatched roofs predominate 
without observing the blackened 
skeletons of burnt-out houses. It is 
common knowledge, too, that insur- 


on the 
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ance companies have higher rates for 
thatched buildings. 

Another important drawback to 
thatch is its perishability. One pur- 
pose of your articles is to emphasise 
the alternatives to the Demolition 
Order of the local sanitary authority, 
and nothing in my experience has 
played into its hands so much as the 
thatched roof. It is remarkable, for 
example, to contrast the villages of 
those parts of the Cotswold country in 
which stone slates were locally avail- 
able, with those other parts, too 
remote from the slate quarries, in 
which straw thatch had to be sub- 
stituted. The cottages of the former 


= 
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HILLSIDE 
the Hillsides 

are as staunch and trim as when first 
built; the latter are littered with the 
remains of cottage homes 
the walls with their mullioned window 
frames and dripstones as good as ever, 
but betrayed by their perishable roofs. 

A minor objection is the im- 
possibility of collecting rain water from 
it, and as it will take a generation, | 
expect, to lay on water to every house 
in the countryside, this is of some 
importance. 

It seems to be forgotten that 
straw thatch was nothing more than 
the builder’s pis aller. Great slabs of 
stone were preferred in districts so far 
apart as the North Riding and West 
Sussex; lighter stone slates were in 
general use in the Cotswolds and 
Northamptonshire; common slates in 
great districts of the Pennines and 
Wales; and tiles, of course, anywhere 
in the clay country. Straw was the 
only material almost universally 
available, and yet it was never used 
except for inferior buildings and in 
places to which the transport of any- 
thing better was prohibitive. To-day, 
this difficulty is non-existent, so why 
persist in thatching ? 

I would even suggest that the use 
of it to-day is rather precious, and not 
always satisfying even to the eye. The 
row of four cottages figured in your 
issue of July 20 have rather a fussy 
look, with their bedroom windows 
peering out under heavy eyebrows, 
while the thatch on the one of a pair 
on the opposite page does not seem to 
zo with the very modern elevation 
which it overtops. 

The country is rich in good 
roofing material, old and new. By all 
means harmonise the new roofs with 
the old buildings and their surround- 
ings, but when we are reconditioning, 
let our work be as permanent as 
possible, avoiding materials which 


roofless 
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can only make trouble for landlords 
and tenants in the future.—C. S. 
Orwi1n, Balliol College, Oxford. 

[Though the reconditioned cot- 
tages which provided the illustrations 
for the article, Cottage Reconstruction 
in Practice, were actually thatched 
both before and after reconditioning, 
it was in no way intended to suggest 
that thatch was the ideal material for 
the roofing of rural dwellings. The 
argument was simply that at a time 
when labour difficulties and Govern- 
ment priorities are likely to cause 
delays, the best use should be made 
faute de meiux—of any traditional 
materials that are locally available. 
Before definitely discouraging the use 
of thatch in reconditioning, it should 
be remembered that the risk of fire— 
owing to the very large number of 
thatched dwellings —- may appear 
greater than it actually is, and that 
the rapid deterioration of which Dr. 
Orwin writes has its roots most often 
in agricultural circumstances—now, 
we hope remedied—which have put 
a premium on the neglect of roofing 
and other weather-proofing while 
rapidly reducing the skilled labour 
available for repairs.—ED. | 


THE COCONUT HARVEST 


Sir,—I was interested to read the 
statement made by your correspon- 
dent M.L., that, whereas in Nigeria 
the African climbs the tree with the 
help of a stout rope to harvest the 
nut, yet in the West Indies the nuts 
are fetched down by means of long 
poles. 

In 1928 I spent 3 months in 
Jamaica staying on many plantations 
and, while I have no recollection of 
seeing the nuts fetched down by poles, 
I saw innumerable instances of the 
tree climbing method. On one occasion 
my host and I walking round his 
plantation just outside Kingston 
wished to quench a thirst and a boy 
was duly instructed to climb a tree 
and bring down a couple of nuts. 

No rope or support of any kind 
was used, the boy clasping the tree 
with his hands and climbing with his 
toes.—C. H. Cuatnecott, Alexandra 
House, The Quay, Bideford, N. Devon. 

{We thank several correspondents 
who have pointed out that of the two 
photographs sent by our correspondent 
of July 20 to accompany her letter 
one was a coconut palm, but the other, 
Nigerian tree, an oil palm. —Ep. 


BREEDING MOTH 
SPECIMENS 


S1k,—All entomologists know that the 
best way to obtain perfect moth speci- 
mens is to breed them; and when I 
was in West Africa recently my col- 
league, Leading Writer R. Kirkby, 
adopted this method. The result was 
most interesting. Whereas the trans- 
formation from caterpillar to moth 
takes eight 01 nine months in England 
our specimens appeared in less than 
a month. My photograph shows one 
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OLEANDER HAWK MOTH 


of the Oleander hawk moths we breq 
and these are the details of th, 
experiment : 

First day. Egg found on leaf ¢; 
plant. 

Second day. Caterpillar eiaergeg 
not more than 14-in. long and ‘5 thin 
as a piece of cotton. 

Fourteenth day. Caterpill: r hay. 
ing grown to a length of 3 ins. ind a, 
thick as a finger now turned nto q 
chrysalis. 

Twenty-eighth day. Perfe: 
specimen emerged. 

A major difficulty collect: 
in West Africa is to protect the: 
mens from the ants and the et 
the humid atmosphere. It wa 
however, that if they were 
with a dilute solution of per 
of mercury in spirit this wa 
effective.—R. Dixon (Ldg. 
R.N.), Beaulieu, Highmore Roac 
borne, Dorset. 


BIRDS AND BATHI\NG 
Sir, -I write to ask if you can © plain 
to me the following: I have a bird- 
bath opposite one of my window -, a1 
in Winter and Summer alike bot 
thrushes and blackbirds come tc was 
on pouring wet days when they a 
look half-drowned. Can you tell n 
the reason for this, as it seems ther 
must be one but what [I cannot 
imagine, and it has puzzled me for 
long time? —E-. GLENNIE, South Bie 
South Devon. 

We have ourselves — observ 
various birds washing during a showe1 
Possibly the falling rain, particular! 
the splashing of the spots of water o 
their plumage, acts as a stimulus that 
arouses the desire to bathe. Franc 
Pitt in her book Animal Mind has 
recorded how a juvenile song thrus! 
that she had reared by hand, whic! 
had never had a chance to wash, took 
no interest in a pan of water until sh 
rippled and splashed the liquid, wh 
the bird hopped into it and = tubbe 
itself as thoroughly as any oli ex 
perienced thrush.- -Ep. 


THE CLOUDED YELLOW 
Sir,—It was interesting to read 
your issue of June 29 that Mr. J 
Morgan-Grenville had caught 
clouded yellow butterfly on May 13 

The earliest that I personally 
have seen them has been during thi 
second week in August, but I took a 
perfect female specimen in my garden 
on the October 21, 1943, whict 
seemed to me to be abnormally lat 
in the year.—H. W. Payne, Hochkle 
Essex. 
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A MASCOT IN 
NORMANDY 


Str, —As the officer commanding the 
company which had the misfortune to 
ensnare and consume the 8th Hu:sars' 
pullet named Gertie, I feel that | 
cannot allow our good relations with 
that regiment to be besmirched, °ven 


HATCHED IN 28 DAYS IN 


AFRICA 
See letter: Breeding Moth Specimens 
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jomestic a matter as the death 
For this incident, though 
was not without an 


by $0 | 
of a fowl. 
regrettable, 


antec¢ dent. 

just before we broke out of the 
bridgehead area south of Caen, one 
wireless operators ‘‘fell for’ a 


of m 
very young duckling, christened it 
Donald and, for the sake of comfort 


and convenience, kept it in his over- 
vocket. As we travelled so it 
oreW In places it could eat what 
other ducks eat, but, in the main, it 
was obliged to feed on the normal 


coat 


soldicr’s diet. So that, in time, when 
ever he platoon stopped for ‘‘a brew,” 
Don. !d would be assisted from the box 


on t! - back of the half-track to which 
he | moved, an extra plate and 
sauc r would be laid out and the duck 
wou | sip his tea and gobble his bully 
ist ike anyone else. 

issing from Belgium into 
Hol! ad, we found ourselves in a small 
tow: ‘alled Niewstadt, helping to hold 
the ‘itish line which ran across north 
of S tard. Pets like Donald became 
of g ater importance than ever when 
amu ‘ments were so scanty and the 
sold. ~s were deprived of all the normal 
out for their affections. But, alas, 
sho before Christmas, while on his 
dai valk near the platoon area, he 
wa wotted by a troop of the 8th 
Hus rs and fate overtook Donald in 
Hol. id just as later it claimed Gertie 
in © ‘many.—C. F. MILNER (Major), 
The ifle Brigade, B.L.A. 


A BLUE TIT ON THE 
ROD 


Sir, I was fishing the River Twiste 
Warburg recently when a blue 
tit « ~proached my rod. He hovered 
for ¢ moment and then perched on it. 

kept the rod perfectly still and 
he r mained for fully ten seconds and 
then flew off to a neighbouring clump 
f rods 

think this could only happen 


beel 


me in a_ lifetime.—R. . Hope 
Major), R.M. Branch, H.Q.21 Army 
Gro BLA. 

TO MEASURE SERMONS 


sik, ~Apparently time was of some 
account in the old days. Anyway, it 
was necessary then to limit the length 
of sermons in churches, and _ sand- 
glasses were often fitted on the pulpit 
desks for this purpose. 

Very few of these instruments 
now remain. I enclose a photograph 
showing the example at Knowle in 
Warwickshire. The sand was arranged 
to empty into the lower container in 
about 25-30 minutes.—P. H. Love Lt, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 





T LE SAND-GLASS IN KNOWLE CHURCH 


See letter: 


To Measure Sermons 


THE 
See letter: 


HENRY HOLLAND 
Sir,—-With his letter in COUNTRY 
Lire of June 8, entitled The Oldest 
Theatre, Mr. Derek Kk. Sherborn 
showed a plan of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, which was built in 1794 
and burnt down in 1809. 

The architect was Henry Holland, 
the two-hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth falls in this year. Miss 
Dorothy Stroud in her interesting 
article Henry Holland (1745-1806) : 
the Family Circle of a Georgian Archi- 
tect, in CouNTRY LiFE of November 7, 
1944, tells us, in her appreciation of his 
work, that he ‘evolved a new and 
subtle form of classicism that was at 
once masculine yet refined, exquisite 
in its detail yet not over-ornamental.”’ 
A contemporary comment on_ Hol- 
land’s taste and skill, made by Horace 
Walpole after paying a first visit of 
inspection to Carlton House in 1784, 
runs as follows: ‘‘ We went to see the 
Prince’s new Palace in Pall Mall, 
and were charmed. There is an august 
simplicity that astonished me. You 
cannot call it magnificent; it is the 
taste and propriety that strike. Every 
ornament is at a proper distance, and 
not one too large, but all delicate and 
new.” 

In 1791 Holland produced for his 
friend Sheridan, designs for the new 
Drury Lane Theatre, a building of 
great beauty, erected at a cost of 


£150,000— including £13,000, we hear, 
for ‘lamps, lustres and furniture,”’ 
and nearly £25,000 


for ‘‘scenery, ward- 
robe, and other proper- 
ties.’ It had accommo- 
dation, Mr. Sherborn 
tells us, for 3,611 persons 
more by about 600 
than the present build- 
ing. The size of the 
auditorium may be 
judged from the accom- 
panying water-colour by 
Edward Dayes, repro- 
duced here by kind _ per- 
mission of the owner, Mr. 
F. Gerald Agnew, which 
depicts the interior in 
1795, ona crowded night, 
during the performance 
of The Babes in the Wood. 
By the light of many 
crystalchandelierswecan 
see the elegantly decora- 
ted fronts of the tiers of 
seats and the befeathered 
head-dresses of their 
fashionable occupants. 
Here in the year 
1800 the lunatic Hatfield 
shot at George III, who 
was seated in a box in 


the grand tier. Nine 
years later, on February 
24, 1809, the theatre 


with all its contents was 
burned to the ground. 
The House of Commons 
was sitting at the time. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
BY EDWARD DAYES, 
Henry 





WATER-COLOUR 
1795 

Holland 

The glare of the flames was visible 
inside the House, and when the news 
reached the members an adjournment 
was proposed. ‘This, Mr. Sheridan 
with much fortitude and feeling,” as 
we learn from a contemporary account 
“requested might not take place 
notwithstanding which the members 
separated and the majority hastened 
away to witness the conflagration.’ 

H. CiirForp SmitH, Highclere, nea 
Newbury, Berkshire 


A CONFIDING 
BLACKBIRD 


Si1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph which I took 
recently of a nest which 
a pair of blackbirds 
decided to build on top 
of some spade handles 
left in the corner of an 
old hut by workmen. 

The blackbird is 
often a confiding bird, 
but I think this really 
deserves a high place 
among peculiar nesting 
sites. No attention was 
paid to the men who 
daily entered the hut in 
the course of their work, 
and the family were all 
hatched and brought 
up successfully.— RALPH 
WRIGLEY, 37, Salthill 
Road, Clitheroe, 
Lancashire. 
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jackdaws from a_ hollow tree, get 
possession and retain it Ep 


THE DISASTER OF 
HALLSANDS 


\ letter bearing the above title 
over the signature “Plover,”’ appeared 
in the issue of CountTRY LIFE dated 
\pril 6, 1945, with an attached photo 
graph of the ruined village The 
implication of this letter is that Hall 


DIR 


sands was merely unlucky that it 
had been overwhelmed by the action 
of uncontrollable forces sometimes 
designated ‘““An Act of God That 


however, was by no means the case 
the disaster from the almost 
cynical indifference of those in author 


arose 


itv to the rights and liberties of a 
small village of fisher-folk pursuing 
their craft to the hurt of none 

Thus in the absence of the true 
context of this disaster, lest it be 


forgotten, the nature and sequence of 


the relevant circumstances may be 
briefly recapitulated; they are as 
follows. The coast-line of the English 


Channel changes direction immediatel\ 
east of Start Point, where it turns 
north, its exposure from the Start to 


the estuary of the Dart being almost 
due east It divides naturally into 
three sections (south to north 
viz. Hallsands, Slapton Sands and 
Blackpool Sands—the whole covering 
a distance of 8 or 9 miles 

At the Hallsands end high clitts 
ending in Start Point) run parallel to 
the shore, and at the foot of these 





THE JACKDAWS THE BLACKBIRDS’ NEST 
DISPOSSESSED See letter: A Confiding Blackbird 
Sir,—Early in June I found a cliffs is a narrow terrace 10 feet above 


jackdaws’ nest in the top of a fir tree 
in our garden. It had five eggs in it. 
A week later I saw two pigeons fly 
into the tree and chase the jackdaw 
out. We saw them chase the jackdaw 
every day. Then I found the pigeons 
were filling up the jackdaws’ nest with 
twigs and things. The jackdaw de- 
serted. Then I found the pigeons had 
laid two eggs on the twigs. Thev lived 
in the nest afterwards. The jackdaw’s 
eggs were still under the twigs, except 
for one which I took. The pigeons 
have hatched one egg. The other was 
bad. 


There is a house sparrow’s nest 
built into the bottom of the old jack- 
daw’s nest. There were four eggs in 
it which have hatched. So the pigeons 
and the house sparrows are all living 
in the same nest with their young ones. 
The sparrows are on the ground floor, 
and the pigeons are on the top floor, 


and the empty jackdaw’s nest is 
between then..—HuGo Brooke (8 
years old), Maldon, Essex. 

[We congratulate our young 


correspondent on his excellent account 
of this episode. It is evident his 
pigeons were stock doves, which nest 
in holes in trees. We too have seen 
a pair of stock doves evict a couple of 





high-water mark, on which the village 
of Hallsands had been built. The 
shore-line throughout was protected 
by a natural beach of sand and shingle 
which from time immemorial had 
become stabilised. In 1841 Hallsands 
tidied up its sea-front and built a sea- 
wall. So we may picture a fishing 
community pursuing its normal avoca- 
tions—the small population resident 
on the terrace aforesaid in convenient 
proximity to their boats. 

This ideal existence was inter- 
rupted in 1896 when the Board of 
Trade sanctioned the dredging of sand 
and shingle opposite Hallsands by an 
engineering firm for the purpose of 
constructions in Devonport Dockyard. 
In this way, by suction pumps, some 
650,000 cubic yards of beach material 
was removed. The consequences of 
this act developed slowly, but inexor- 
ably. Five vears later (1901) through 
the gradual settling of the beach the 
sea wall at the south end had become 
undermined (about 7 ft.), and further 
to the north as much as 12 ft. 

In 1912 I visited the area and 
observed the progressive dilapidation 
of the sea defences. It was already 
clearly evident that, given the proper 
conditions, Hallsands was doomed to 
destruction. Actually the coup de 
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gvdce was given in a violent north- 
easterly gale of January, 1917. 

The facts which the Board of 
Trade had ignored were: (1) That the 
shingle beach was the bulwark pro- 
tecting Hallsands from invasion and 
destruction by the sea. (2) That this 
shingle had accumulated in _pre- 
historic times and that further sup- 
plies were no longer arriving by natural 
coast-wise drift to replace what would 
be removed 


It may be added that in addition 


THE WINDMILL{OF WOODHOUSE EAVES, 
APRIL 15, 


DESTROYED BY) FIRE, 


See letter: Vanishing Windmills 


to the ruins actually visible, after the 
disaster there were the sites of nine 
houses which had been so entirely 
removed by the sea that no stone 
stands on another. 

I revisited the locality following 
the catastrophe and again many years 
later when Hallsands had been rebuilt 
at a higher level. 

Such then in outline is the story 
of the Hallsands disaster—a lesson the 
significance of which could not have 
failed to impress the Board of Trade. 

F. W. OLIver, Burg el Arab, Mariut, 
Egypt. 
IN AN ASBESTOS MINE 


Sir,—When reading an old number of 


CountTRY LIFE which had kindly been 
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sent out to me, I came across a letter 
referring to an article by Major Jarvis 
on the subject of the shining eyes of 
animals in the dark. 

I noticed while working under- 
ground in Shebani asbestos mine that 
this shining of eyes in the dark is not 
an attribute of animals only. The 
natives working underground are 
supplied with candles which frequently 
go out from the concussion of blast in 
other parts of the mine, while the 
white men are supplied with lamps 

which are not so suscepti- 
ble. I often noticed when 
meeting natives groping 
their way in the dark 
that some of them had 
eyes which reflected a 
pink light similar to 
animals.—]. CRAWSHAY- 
Wituiams, P.O., Baslo- 
tides, Southern Rhodesia. 


VANISHING 
WINDMILLS 


S1r,— By the destruction 
through fire some months 
ago of the windmill at 
Woodhouse Eaves, there 
has passed the second 
of three windmills in 
Leicestershire which 
have been restored to be 
preserved as landmarks 
since the last war. The 
first stood at Slawston 
in the Fernie country 
and was restored by the 
late Mr. Fernie; this was 
burnt down a few years 
The surviving one 
is at Kibworth 
Harcourt near Market 
Harborough and was re- 
stored by its owners, the 
authorities of Merton 
College, Oxford. My 
photograph shows the Woodhouse 
Eaves mill which stood on a rocky 
knoll overlooking the village and was 
a prominent landmark in the Charn- 
wood Forest area. It was working 
until 1896 when it was_ severely 
damaged during a and stood 
derelict for many 


ago. 
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gale 
years. 
\bout 20 years ago, the village 
parish council undertook its restora- 
tion and new sails were fitted. 
J. F. LumsBers, Leicester. 


The coincidence of both these 
Leicestershire mills, neither of them in 
use, having been destroved by fire, 
raises the question of how the fire came 
to be ignited. Either carelessness or 
sheer destructiveness appears to be 
the only explanation—neither of 


A FULL-GROWN GREY MULLET AND THE TINY FRY THAT 
WERE FLOWN 


See letter: 


Fish Flown to Greece 
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them encouraging to the preservation 
of landmarks for the public.—Ep. 


A SUFFOLK DANE 
STONE 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of 
what has been described by authori- 
ties as a Dane stone; it is to be seen 
serving as a facing to the credence- 
table in the sanctuary of Halesworth 
Church, Suffolk. It was found in 
fragments some years when 
certain alterations and renovations 
were being carried out in or near the 
Lady chapel originally erected in the 
fourteenth century by Sir John and 
Dame Margaret de Argentin, and has 
been built into its present position. 
The fragments were submitted 
to the British Museum, who suggested 
that they may have formed the 
memorial of a chieftain who embraced 
Christianity. The hands holding the 
concentric circles symbolising the grasp 
on Eternity.—ALLAN- JOBSON, Beau- 
champ Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


FISH FLOWN TO 
GREECE 


S1r,—One hundred thousand grey 
mullet have been flown to Greece by 
U.N.R.R.A. in an attempt to re-stock 
the Greek lakes, which have been 
almost emptied of fish, first by the 
Germans and later by the starving 
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SETTING FREE THE FRY 


SIR, 


A REMARKABLE DANI H 
CARVING 
See letter: A Suffolk Dane Sto 


HOLIDAY DANGER ; 

The fact that over 120 ch Idren 
were killed in road accidents curing 
May gives rise to serious alarm 4s to 
what will happen during the :-hool 
holidays unless greater precautioi.s are 
taken. 

Young children between three and 
eight are most frequently involved in 
these fatalities, and parents can help 
by ensuring, so far as they can, that 
their children do not go near busy 


AFTER THEIR AIR JOURNE‘ 


See letter: Fish Flown to Greece 


Greeks themselves. The fish fry, 
most of them only a couple of centi- 
metres long, were given to U.N.R.R.A. 
by the Egyptian Government’s De- 
partment of Fisheries, and were flown 
to Greece by the R.A.F. 

Flying fish is not as simple as it 
sounds, and the Egyptian authorities 
therefore arranged to supply bombs of 
compressed oxygen, so that oxygen 
could be pumped into the 20 fish con- 
tainers during their flight across the 
Aegean. This was to prevent a high 
mortality rate which would have 
defeated the whole project. To make 
certain that the fish arrived in first- 
class condition, two Egyptian experts 
and the Chief of Fisheries of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Greece Mission travelled 
to Greece in the same aircraft. The 
Egyptians were Dr. Ahmed Rifaat, 
of the Fuad I Institute of Hydro- 
biology and Fisheries at Alexandria, 
and his orderly Sayed Yousseff, who 
has been working at the Institute for 
the past 15 years. 

The fish fry—which travelled in 
two consignments of 50,000—will be 
kept for about 6 months, during 
which time they will grow to about 
15 centimetres. When they reach that 
stage some will be caught, while some 
will remain to propagate and help 
rehabilitate the Greek fisheries.—S. J., 
London, W.1. 


roads, unless accompanied by al 
elder, and that they play in pars or 
play spaces. 

Drivers should remember that 
children will be free from s:hool 
restraints, and exercise greater \igi- 
lance in consequence.—J. A. A. 
PicKArRD, General Secretary, The J oval 
Society for the Prevention of Acct ents 
Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor Gar ‘ens 
London, S.W.1. 


From Lieut.-Col. J. P. C: stle 


Directorate of Disposals, c/o B tish 
Embassy, Rome, A.P.O., C.M.F. we 
have received an enquiry as to whe her 
any subscriber to COUNTRY IFI 
would be kind enough to let him ave 
it after finishing with it. When this 
Headquarters staff had seen the c \py, 
it would be passed on tothe Y.M °.A 
in Rome. 

Old copies of Country Lire, > be 
used as “ Braille notepaper,’ whi 1 }s 
very difficult to obtain, would be 5 10st 
gratefully received by Mr. G. VW ng 
field-Digby, Frimley, Carysfort R »ad, 
Boscombe, Hampshire, who is wr ing 
a book and is blind. 


Will the contributor who sent 
us this week’s cover picture, Izaak 
Walton’s River, kindly communicate 
with the Editor. 
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Looking 
Ahead 
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a The Main Line Railways’ post-war 
lans include the introduction of 

ol P 

a the latest scientific improvements 

ol in new locomotives and in re-con- 

a ditioning existing engines. 
Passenger rolling stock will include 

ol g g 

a new designs with bright colours, 

ol new fabrics, plastics and other 

ol materials. 

a The finest railway service in the 

ol 

a world will be offered to the British 

Bl public as soon as materials and 

a man-power permit. 
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Kanalah ..»~ builders of fine boats” 


The Yard — Second World War. 









The Yard — 
Early Victorian Days. 


“In War” 


Ranalah planned production facilities gave the Country 
in its time of greatest need: MLL's 
Airborne Dinghies 

Air-Sea Rescue Boats 

General Service Pinnaces 

Fast Motor Boats & Cutters 


Assault boats and Small Craft in Hundreds 
Pontoons = - =~ = in Thousands 


“I m P eaece ad Let Ranalah plan your craft for the return to happier 
days. We serve oneandall alike, whether your requirements are for single craft 
or larger numbers. We build all types of Dinghies, Cutters, Admirals’ Barges, 
Fast Motor Boats and Craft up to 80 ft. for pleasure or commercial purposes. 


RANALAH 


YACHT YARD LTD. 


Registered Offices: Ranalah Works, Morden Road, Merton S.W.19 
MAIN FACTORY: Wootton Creek, Isle of Wight. 


Facilities include Covered Docks, Moorings, Mudberths, Dredged 

( ss Channels, Concrete Slipways ; Large Lofts and Modern Buildings 

C all well-lighted and heated ; 24 Ton Electric Crane ; Power House, 
Modern Machinery—and the pick of the cleverest Craftsmen. 

A? Ag (ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR SURPLUS SERVICE CRAFT] ARAM 
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SAG CAR CARS, LED CeovVENTER ¥ 
(Previously S.S. Cars, Ltd.) 
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Structural steelwork 
DORMAN LONG 


DORMAN LONG MIDDLESBROUGH 
& CO. -EAMITFED AND LONOON 
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THE NATIONAL STUD YEARLINGS 


HE news that H.M. the King has 

leased four yearlings from the National 

Stud for the duration of their racing 

careers, makes a review of them and 
others which were looked over recently, at the 
famous Dorsetshire establishment, particularly 
topical. 

To take those that will be trained at Beck- 
hampton by Fred Darling, and will, eventually, 
carry the Royal livery, first: they are a colt and 
three fillies, the colt, even now, can be looked 
upon as the probable Derby winner of 1947. By 
the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby winner 
Blue Peter, from Sun Chariot, a daughter of the 
Derby and St. Leger winner Hyperion, which 
won the One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks, and 
the St. Leger, he is a March-foaled chestnut, 
with a white off-fore and white near-hind sock, 
that it is very nearly impossible to fault. Of just 
about the right size, and every bit of it quality, 
he has a sensible head, a well-angled shoulder, 
plenty of depth, tons of power behind the saddle, 
and the very best of legs and feet. 

* * * 

The best of the three fillies is a chestnut, 
March-foaled, own-sister to Sun Chariot, by 
Hyperion from Clarence. Better looking than 
Sun Chariot was at her age, but with the same 
indefinite ear carriage, she is a_ beautifully 
fronted filly, with a long, easy, far-reaching, but 
effortless, action. More unlikely things have 
happened than that this filly will complete a 
Royal double in the Epsom classics of °47. 

The other two fillies, both of whom are 
dark bay or brown, are by Big Game from 
lhrust, a half-sister (by Fairway) to such good 
winners as Challenger, En Garde, and Campion, 
and by the Frencr Derby and Grand Prix de 
Paris winner Mieuxce, out of Big Game’s dam, 
Myrobella. A couple that would stand out in 
any other company, they are rather dwarfed by 
Sun Chariot’s sister, but will most certainly win 
big races and, with her and the colt, help Fred 


Darling once again to head the list of winning 
trainers. 

To take these four away from any other 
stud in the country would mean, practically 
speaking, that there would be nothing left, but 
with the National Stud things are different, as 
the remaining nine of the thirteen youngsters 
will assuredly make further history when they, 
or most of them, come under the hammer at 
Newmarket in September. 

The nine are made up of six colts and three 
fillies, and the pick of the sale colts is a level, 
April-foaled chestnut with no white about him, 
of about 15.3 h.h., by Fairway from Fairy 
Godmother, a granddaughter of Hurry On. An 
all-quality colt this, with a good front, well- 
angled shoulders, and plenty of depth; he will 
be a rare one to follow. Fairway is admittedly 
getting on in years, but he is still siring good 
winners and, most important, there is not a 
deal of difference between his age and that of 
this colt’s dam. Last season Fairway’s yearlings 
averaged 5,020 guineas. This colt will make 
more than that. 

* * * 

Second in choice to him is a May-foaled 
chestnut, with a white blaze and a white near- 
hind stocking, by Fair Trial from Emolument, a 
Gainsborough mare who runs back to Tilly- 
whim, the foundation mare of a very successful 
family; while as a third there is an April- 
foaled bay with two white hind socks, by 
Hyperion’s son, Stardust, and the first foal of 
Sword Knot, who is by the dual Ascot Gold Cup 
winner Trimdon. It is just possible to fault 
him on size, or rather, the lack of it, but this 
colt is, nevertheless, a real racehorse which will 
make a lot more than the 2,452 guineas which 
his sire’s young stock averaged last year. 

The next two, to my mind, are a March- 
foaled chestnut, with two white fore socks, by 
Big Game from Caretta, a Solario mare, who 
has also bred the Irish One Thousand Guineas 


winner Annetta, and is of the Tillywhim line: 
and an April-foaled bay, with no markiny¢s, by 
the Derby winner Bois Roussel out of * noy.- 
berry, who is the dam also of Chamossair: and 
is a half-sister (by Cameronian) to Big ( ame. 
As the first of his sire’s get to be offerec as q 
yearling, the Big Game colt may, in the pr>sent 
rather hectic state of the market, cre: te a 
sensation while Bois Roussel’s son is su’: tg 
make at least double what his elder half-br ‘ther 
did at a like age, and there is no knowing vyhat 
will happen if he, Chamossaire, wins tl > St. 
Leger, as he is quietly expected to do. 

Last of the colts is a March-foaled che 
with a white near-hind stocking and a 
near-fore sock, by Fair Trial from So! 
daughter Suntrap. Not so forward as so 
the others, he has, nevertheless, all the mz 
of a good horse and will most certainly 
more than the 2,618 guineas which the 
Trial yearlings averaged last year. 


At the moment of writing it has not een 
definitely decided whether the three fillie: will 
be offered for sale or will be leased to recurn 
later to the stud. Anyhow it is immateria.. A 
lovely trio, the most likeable is a March-foaled 
bay or brown by Blue Peter out of Buclian’s 
daughter Mystery Ship, the dam of Sunbliind, 
Marred on looks by a very pronounced dip- 
back, this is, otherwise, a really lovely (illy, 
which would not be out of place in the weighing- 
in enclosure at Epsom or in the most exclusive 
of paddocks. Except for the disfigurement, she 
is all over good. 

Other two—both April foaled—are a bay 
by Casanova from Lionelle, an own-sister to 
Orleans, and a washy-chestnut who is by the 
Irish Derby winner Turkhan, and is the first 
foal of Fairetta, an own-sister to the Irish One 
Thousand Guineas winner Annetta. A couple 
that seem sure to win races, they have a later 
value which must be obvious to all breeders. 

RoysTon. 
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% Your help to meet this great demand is vital. 


synthetic or natural, must be wasted. 


* Modern aerodrome construction calls for machines like 
The scraper completes the levelling in a fraction of 
the time which would be taken by hundreds of navvies 
Firestone Tractor Tyres are on jobs like this 
all over the world. That is why you can’t replace yours 
without a permit. 


So look after them properly and you 
Firestones will take the strain 


Not one ounce of rubber, 
Keep all tyres properly inflated. 
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FEARLESS WILD BIRDS = By RICHARD PERRY 


NE stormy morning an “‘oiled’’ razor- 
bill alighted in Holy Island’s Front 
Street. The children carried him down 
to a pool in the rocks at the Steel End, 
where it was amusing to see him diving and 
swimming after little fish in an inch or two of 


water. He was fearless of his captors and their 
dogs, standing coolly on the edge of the pool, 


ing and uttering an occasional caw. 
Pelagic birds, such as this razorbill, that 
o great a part of their lives in an element 


prec 


pass bi . 
where man is unknown, tend to treat him 
as < object of a rather forbidding size, but 


not «ne to bevactively feared. 
hus, one afternoon, a young razorbill in 
his irst Winter was swimming into Sandon 


Bay on reaching the shore, he _ propelled 
him: lf like a floundering penguin onto the 
slipy ty sea-weed of a reef, and there stood and 
flap} d his wings vigorously, preening con- 
tinu ly, though not ‘‘oiled.’’ He took no 
app’ ent note of me, though I stood only a few 
feet rom him for several minutes. 


fowever, when walking along Sandon the 
nex’ norning, I saw him again a good way out 
int bay, and after a while I was astonished 
to that he was swimming along, keeping 


pace vith me. And then, when I stood to watch 
this unusual performance he came ‘“wing- 
thre .ing’’ in to the beach, often glissading his 
heac through the water in his hurry, sometimes 
alm t submerging. Finally, he got right up to 
me, and, launching himself ashore, came 
flour lering over the wet sand with propelling 
wing; to my very feet, when he stood up and 
flap; -d vigorously ! But just as I was about to 
benc down and pick him up, a dog came rushing 


out of the banks the spell was broken, 


and he little razorbill slithered down to the 
wate on his belly with the speed of a bullet, 
and ving-threshed his way far out again. 

he almost intolerable bitterness of my 
disajpointment at the abrupt rupture of this 


ne moment in time, when a wild-born creature 


had deliberately crossed that normally im- 
passable divide of fear and suspicion between 
man and animal without invitation, can be 
imagined—for the third day he was not there, 
and I was left to ponder over the marvellous 
implications of this short-lived friendship. 
Here was a five-month-old razorbill which had 
become separated from his kind during a storm 
at sea, and, seeking companionship, had recog- 
nised the large object that had not harmed him 
the previous day, and had deliberately sought 
his companionship some twenty hours later. 

This wilding’s desire for companionship 
touched the heart : my mind was intrigued by 
this revelation of a wild bird’s ability to recog- 
nise and remember. It was so rarely that an 
English naturalist encountered spontaneous 
fearlessness in a wild creature. 

I could remember only two other instances 
in my dozen-odd years as a naturalist. I remem- 
bered a coot, apparently in full health, sitting 
out in the sun behind a thistle on a bank at 
the Lough, quite indifferent to my standing so 
close that I could see the brown pupils to his 
ruby irides. And, harking back to my initiate 
days as a naturalist, I remembered walking along 
the head-springs of the Ickle at Oughton Head 
on an October afternoon, and hearing a magpie 
chattering from a little copse on the far side 
of the stream a score or two of yards distant. 
Since he, if it was a he, appeared curiously 
indifferent to my presence I whistled to him, 
whereupon, hopping from tree to tree, he even- 
tually launched out across the stream and 
alighted in an alder a few feet from me. Then 
making his way to the near side of the tree, he 
dropped to the ground, ignoring my approach, 
and, with a great show of pecking vigorously 
at everything in general without any real objec- 
tive, gradually sidled up, to stand with head on 
one side gazing up at me with enquiring un- 
afraid eyes and uttering strange inward con- 
ciliatory noises. So I threw him down a pellet 
of silver-paper, which he seized with a sly hop 


and pouched, subsequently spitting it out. 
Presuming further, I then bent down gently and 
proffered a piece of chocolate. After consider- 
ing this offer for a few seconds, he hopped up 
and took the chocolate quite gently from my 
fingers, and then bounced away, I following, 
and finally flew into a tree to dispose of it. 

This seemed to be the appropriate moment 
to make my departure, which I did, still 
whistling; but I had moved on only some fifty 
yards when, hearing his high-pitched rook-like 
croak of pleasure, I turned to find him flying 
up behind me, once again to alight and hop 
along the path to my feet. Throwing him an- 
other pellet of silver-paper, I departed once 
more, noting that he flew back to his tree. 

Four days later two magpies made their 
appearance after I had been at the Head for 
half an hour, and ten minutes later (I whistling 
the while) my friend flew out to a.lone tree and 
then down to the ground, hopping up to take 
another silver pellet from my hand, and allow- 
ing me to stroke his head, before tiring and 
flying over the hedge bordering the marsh into 
a field. I never saw him again. 

I do not know the age of this remarkable 
bird. He was in fine plumage, but as this was 
slightly tarnished and frayed, and as his beak 
was dull and hea distinctly small magpie, I took 
him to be a bird in his first vear, not yet 
acquainted with Man the persecutor—though 
it was perhaps odd that he should have been 
accompanied by a second magpie. 

Him you can, if vou wish, dismiss as an 
“escape’’; the coot, as a ‘pensioner’; but 
the five-month-old razorbill: no, he was a 
wilding, and his behaviour should be thought 
profoundly on by every student of animal 
mentality, for I cannot remember reading of 
any incident in natural history more fraught 
with implication than this. 


Myr. Howard Spring is on holiday but will 
vesume his articles in the issue of August 31. 
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Gillette 


Behold Mr. Chips, shining light of the college, 

chooses his blades with profound shaving knowledge! 

Blue Gillette 3d each, ‘Standard’ Gillette (plain steel) 
2d each, including Purchase Tax. 
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And “How. @ «to win the Peace! There will be no 


demobilisation for the farmers of Britain—the nation needs 
the brains and brawn of every son and daughter of the soil to 
carry on the great work done during all those years of war. 
In this, Ford too, are continuing to make history ; producing 
a more efficient, more versatile tractor—the Fordson Major. 
See the Major by arrangement with your Fordson Dealer. 


Farm by Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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“‘ A clear field in one operation ! 


JOHN WILDER LTD., READING 


Telephone : READING 3204 


Also makers of th> famous ‘‘ CUTLIFT ’’ for Silage and Grass Drying 
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FARMING NOTES 





ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF HARVEST 


N the threshold of harvest 
grain crops look good. 
Literally it is the threshold, 
with more combine _§har- 
vesters coming in to thresh 
the grain from the standing crop. 
There is no doubt at all that combine 
harvesting is more economical than 
cutting with a binder, stooking, rick- 
ing and then threshing in the Winter. 
The costs of transferring the grain from 
the heads of corn in the field to the 
sacks of corn on the merchant’s lorry 
are considerably reduced by _ the 
combine, even allowing for drying the 
grain as it comes off the machine, 
which is a necessity in most seasons. 
In the first fortnight of August last 
year, some wheat in the Southern 
Counties came to the combine so dry 
that it showed no more than 14 per 
cent. moisture; there was no need to 
dry this wheat. But after a wet ten 
days, the moisture content was up to 
18-19 per cent., and in one case right 
up to 22 per cent. The 18 per cent. 
wheat would probably keep for a 
time in good storage conditions, but 
anything over 20 per cent. is liable 
to turn musty. Put into a rick, this 
high moisture content wheat would 
sweat out a good deal of the wet 
during the Autumn and Winter and 
be fit to thresh in the Spring. It does 
not make too good a sample then, 
as we have seen in the last few months 
when the market has been over done 
with unmillable wheat. This stuff was 
quite fit for feeding to poultry: it 
has .undoubtedly been a boon to 
poultry farmers, but it was obviously 
useless for milling into flour. 


A Growing Season 


I. deserve a fine, dry harvest 

this year. Most of the country 
has had more than enough rainfall 
this Summer, and since early July 
there have been pieces of barley lodged 
that will have to be cut by hook or 
scythe. The wheat has stood up much 
better, and so have the oat crops. 
We have learnt to use wheat varieties 
like Holdfast that will stand generous 
manuring. The Spring barley looks 
well too on typical sheep and barley 
land. It is only on the stronger land 
that the barley lodged early. Weeds 
have been growing apace everywhere 
this Summer. A market gardener tells 
me that he has felt really ashamed of 
his holding. The crops were growing 
well enough, but he could never keep 
pace with the weeds, although he had 
the help of some volunteer labour in 
the evenings and at the week-ends. 
Nineteen-forty-five has certainly been 
a growing season 


Colorado Beetle : 


A German Legacy 


ARMERS now know that they 

will be expected to grow as_ big 
an acreage of potatoes next year. 
Once the earlies came on to the market, 
supplies were abundant and_ there 
were no more queues for potatoes. 
Indeed for a week or two, until ship- 
ments were made to the Continent to 
feed our troops and the Americans, 
there were local surpluses. The really 
short period when the town housewife 
could buy no more than 2 Ib. of pota- 
toes at a time was in late May and 
June. In ordinary times we have 
looked to the Channel Islands to send 
in earlies to bridge the gap between 
the last of our old potatoes and the 
first of our earlies. A friend recently 
returned from Jersey tells me that 
Colorado beetle, introduced during 
the German occupation, may reduce 
the Channel Island crop next year. 
In his view we should not rely on 


getting normal shipments. T) cre jg 
also the certainty that ma crop 
potatoes grown in Britain w {! be 
needed to feed the Allied For +s oy 
the Continent. 


Potatoes in 1946 


HE German potato crop not 

likely to suffice for morc than 
civilian needs. So in Brita Wwe 
realise that we shall find our @lye. 
required to continue growing big 
acreage of potatoes. Of cours , the 
immediate concern of farmers i with 
this year’s crop. We must se: that 


. everyone gets their potatoes lificd in 


good time, even if this means p tting 
soldiers and airmen at home st::tion, 
on to potato-lifting for a fortnis it or 
three weeks in October. Farm: rs in 
the Eastern Counties will need som: 
help, too, with their sugar-beet, and 
the Forces should be ready for . cal! 
in October and November. Beet-!:fting 
is not a popular jeb, but it has to be 
done in good time if we are to be sur 
of our sugar ration for the coming 
vear. 


Fertilisers for Immediate 
Returns 


_* me give one more piece of 
information from Dr. Crowther's 
pamphlet mentioned here last week 
The soil, he says, isa poor storchous 
for fertilisers. We must use them fo 
immediate returns and not try to 
invest for posterity. Soluble nitrogen 
fertilisers have little direct residua 
effect in our wet climate, except in 
dry years on heavy soils. Any unused 
surplus is normally washed out by the 
Winter rains. Phosphates added to the 
soil are not washed out, but they may 
soon go over into quite useless forms 
It rarely happens that more than one 
quarter of the phosphoric acid added 
in fertilisers is taken up by subse juent 
crops. The remainder is irretrievably 
lost within the soil. Potash is washed 
out from very light or shallow soils 
On heavier soils, and perhaps on 
highly organic soils, losses occur in a 
different way, the potash passin: over 
into inert and unavailable torms 
Although the wastage of pot 

less serious than that of pho 

less than half the potash ad 
fertilisers or in farmyard 

finds its way into the crops. Sp 

on the fertilisers regardless « 
needs may then be sheer wi 
money and good material that 

be used elsewhere. 


The Sea-weed Harvest 


SCOTTISH friend sends 
note about seaweed, N« 
the Border they have lately fo 
Scottish Seaweed Research .\ 
tion. Seaweed harvesting pi 
to be a more attractive sou 
income than in the days o 
burning. Commercial users 1 ‘qui 
large quantities of dried tang!» rod: 
which are cast up in huge qua ‘title 
on western shores during the A tum! 
and Winter. A guaranteed p ce 0! 
£3 5s. a ton is being offered or 4 
well-dried bundled tangle roc hat 
vested in the crofting counties sithin 
reasonable reach of a pier. — Driec 
tangle leaf, bladder wrack, cai aget! 
and other seaweeds are also w inted 
There is a_ possibility that rthet 
markets can be developed. TI! 
enterprise is under the wing t 
Scottish Agricultural Organ satioll 
Society, Limited, 28, Rutland “treet 
Edinburgh, and those who are inte! 
ested in this development of se: -wee! 
harvesting should get in touch w th the 
Secretary there. © CINCINNATI 
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~ SOME LONDON 
PERPLEXITIES 


ROPERTY owners in London, 
Pwnether individual or corpor- 
ate, and whether concerned 
with commercial or residential 
premises and sites, are faced 


by oblems of an unprecedented 
char cter. The past six years have 
brou ht them innumerable burdens 


and sses, but these have been mostly 
of a -ype, definite and ascertainable, 


only too plainly evident very often. 
[he -eriod has not been one of abso- 
lute unrelieved gloom; on the con- 
tral some owners have done very 


wel. and have had the satisfaction of 
free vm from the consequences of 
ene: y action, and the receipt of sub- 
star val rents from official and other 


firs. ate tenants. On the other hand 
the has been an enormous amount 
of al destruction of valuable pre- 
mi and very much more partial 
des ction; and immense © losses 
ow to the evacuation of premises. 
Th War Damage levy has made 
thi harder for many struggling 
Ow Dd. 

“EMPORARY TENANTS 

nany instances, much as they 
I plored losing good tenants, the 


ow rs would much rather have seen 
the property untenanted than re- 
qui tioned by the local authorities for 
cert in types of evacuee, whose pecu- 
liar..ies have greatly depreciated some 
orig nally superior residential neigh- 
bou.noods. With owners who fled 
fron. London just before or just after 
the outbreak of the war to comfortable, 
and what they thought were safe, 
aboies in country districts, it is hardly 
posible to sympathise if now they 
revisit their pre-war houses and find 
them occupied by people who refuse 
to give up a single room. Very many 
houses have been so materially altered 
to accommodate a number of occu- 
pants that it will never be possible to 
restore the property to its previous 
state. That the cost of reinstatement, 
and the demand for labour and 
materials, will be very substantial, is 
less of a worry to many owners than 
how and when the temporary tenants 
can be got rid of. Without doubt many 
such tenants have got to like their 
temporary quarters and surroundings 
and it will need a lot of persuasion to 
induce them to return to industrial 
districts, no matter how good a quality 
of new dwelling is offered them. But 
all these matters and a host of others 
belong to the category of the ascer- 
tained, and to that extent are less 
perplexing than the problems of the 
future. 


CONTINUED DELAY IN 
PLANNING 

HILE the flying-bomb and the 
rocket were afflicting Southern 
England, there was naturally no 
expectation that any large-scale efforts 
would be made to replan and rebuild 
the devastated areas. But months 
have elapsed since the last bomb or 
rocket could be hurled by the beaten 
foe, yet no visible progress has been 
made towards replanning or rebuild- 
ing. Much has been promised in a 
vague way, and in the last week or 
two certain authorities have ventured 
to mention in some detail the scope 
of their intended activities. Their 
intentions, however, are unrealisable 
unt'l a radical alteration has taken 
place in the supply of labour and 
ma‘erials, and another delaying factor 
mut be the intricate tangles of owner- 
shi) of bombed sites, and the decision 
of uch matters as the location of 
ma’ kets and so forth. In some cities, 
Cai erbury among them, freeholders 
anc tenants of frontages in the main 
streets are strenuously opposing the 
ides. of expropriating them, and sub- 
Stit:ting tenure by lease from the 


local authorities. In London, it may 
be that, when schemes come to be 
tested by a practical start, matters 
at present more or less hypothetical 
will be found to need fresh considera- 
tion, and, in any event, the most 
optimistic estimates of the progress 
of work refer to periods of years. 

THE WELFARE OF THE CITY 

HE consequences of the delay in 

replanning and_ rebuilding in 
London are serious for owners, and 
recognised as of grave concern to the 
welfare of the City itself. Scores of 
firms have already moved to other 
parts of London and the suburbs or 
even into other centres, and experience 
in the war vears has shown those firms 
that remain in the City how to econo- 
mise by transferring to less expensive 
areas departments that do not need 
to be within the City boundary. By 
an unhappy choice one or two banks 
followed the example of the British 
Museum a few years ago, and provided 
premises in the vicinity of Hendon, a 
true target area, for storage of accumu- 
lated records that did not often have 
to be examined. The principle, how- 
ever, Was progressive, and points the 
way to future economies, by the 
accommodation of sections of purely 
clerical work elsewhere than on costly 
sites in the City. 

TENANTS AT AUCTIONS 
HEREVER large properties 
have come under the hammer 
in lots, in the last week or two, the 
spirited and_ successful efforts of 
tenants to become their own landlords 
have been very noticeable. It was 
so at the sale by Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of 288 acres of Almondsbury, 
near Bristol. Mr. Norman J. Hodgkin- 
son (Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) refused 
an offer of nearly £29,000 for the 
entirety, and at once justified his 
refusal by obtaining a total of over 
£32,000 for the separate lots. Much 
of the 1,230 acres of Lord Ashcombe’s 
Birtley estate has been sold to the 
tenants, partly privately and partly 
by auction at Guildford. 

The total for the greater part of 
the Shaw property offered at Newbury 
by Messrs. Dreweatt, Watson and 
Barton, was £44,345, the house being 
bought in at £11,500. Charles I is 
said to have stayed there at the time 
of the second battle of Newbury. A 
final bid of £10,100 was accepted for 
Camps Hall and just over 330 acres, 
at a Saffron Walden sale. 

One of the few auctions in recent 
years of Folkestone freeholds resulted 
in the sale, by Mr. Alfred J. Burrows, 
of a comfortable modern freehold with 
possession, in Bathurst Road, for 
£4,000. 

A SHROPSHIRE SALE 

HE late Colonel F. W. Caton- 

Jones’s representatives, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
have sold portions of his Habberley 
and Plealey estates for £18,470. 
Tenants bid strongly for all the lots, 
and, although one farm of 226 acres 
failed to reach the reserve, 14 lots 
changed hands, ten of them passing 
into the hands of tenants. The farms 
and small holdings are in the Habber- 
ley Valley, eight miles south of 
Shrewsbury and between the Lawn 
and Pontesford Hills. 

Up to £7,500 has been paid for 
farms submitted in Norwich, that one 
being of 297 acres in Morley St. Peter, 
let at £377 a year. Others ranged 
from £5,000 to £6,000 each. ARBITER. 

[We regret that owing to a typo- 
graphical error the position of Norman 
Court was wrongly described in our 
issue of July 20; it is, of course, at 


East Grimstead, near Salisbury.] 
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“As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire’? 


This lovely old saying recalls the days when there were 
twice as many religious houses in Gloucestershire as in any 
other county in England. 
barley” 
Francis Grose 


“It's as long coming as Cotswold 
is another ancient Gloucestershire proverb which, Says 
(‘Collection of Proverbs", 1787) “is 
applied to such things as are slow but sure. The corn in this 
cold country on the Woulds,”’ he says, ‘‘exposed to the winds, 
bleak and shelterless, is very backward at the first and atter- 


Local 


wards overtakes the forwardest in the county, if not in the 
barn, in the bushel, both for the quantity and the goodness 
thereof’. : 

Words and phrases change with time. 
thing always — and to everybody, everywhere. 


But ‘‘Fisons’’ means the same 
Fisons, with its 20 factories 
and their auxiliary distributing centres, covers the whole country. The factors 
at Avonmouth, one of the main producing units, supplies the requirements ot 


South Wales and the South Western Counties. 


Its Fisons for Fertilizers 






























BULBS 


We have limited stocks 
of well-known varieties of 
British-grown Daffodil and 
Tulip bulbs. 

For full particulars and prices 
of Bulbs, Fruit Trees, etc., 


write for copy of 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


Please enclose one penny stamp 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD. 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
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PHOTOGRAPH: STUDIO BUCKLEY 


Square yoke tying in a bow, nipped waistline, gored skirt in sky blue canvas 
rayon printed with fish and sea flowers. Mushroom beret in black on swathed 
pale blue headband. Jacqmar 


NTEREST centres on the tops of the 
charming Summer frocks, mostly 
prints, which have appeared, some- 
what late, on the scene, ready for 


holidays. Fashion details are deep 
shoulder yokes back and front, some 
square others cut into a V or elaborately 
flapped so that they merge into breast 
pockets. The double seaming that bor- 
ders these square yokes makes them 
resemble a sailor collar and they usually 
tie at the point of the V with a bow. 
Waists are sharply defined and _ skirts 
gored and circular. The prints are as 
fresh and debonair as the cut. Florals 
show brilliant tiny flower heads on clear 
pastel grounds, small scarlet shells, fish 
and sea flowers disport themselves on 
pure white linens. Jacqmar’s more 
formal use of sea-shells and fish is illus- 
trated in their gay little Summer frock 
on this page. Ascher’s best-selling print 
of this Summer shows crossed heads of 
quaking grass in sepia or carbon blue on 
cyclamen, salmon pink, sky blue or 


corn-coloured crépes and canvas weaves. 
The clover-dotted Moygashel is another 
attractive design that manages to look 
animated as well as neat and tailored 
at one and the same time. The finer 
type of rayon crépes are few and far 
between, usually printed in small designs 
in white with the motifs used as dots on 
navy or sealing-wax red grounds. No 
pattern is large or sprawling this Summer ; 
everything is neat and tidy. 

Fashion trends are definitely marked 
even with the present scarcity of clothes. 
Diagonal seams or tucks converge on 
the waists of these prints giving them 
almost an hour-glass silhouette, which is 
further accentuated by cut-away fronts 
when they are jackets or jumpers and 
skirts, or by curved hip yokes when they 
are one-piece frocks. The jackets or 
jumpers in print or wool crépe with boat- 
shaped shoulder yokes, edged with a 
double tuck, are becoming. Sometimes 
they have a roll collar and modest V 
opening, at other times the collar or 


Black calf with square leather buckle. 


THE LAST DY 
Ot SMM 


neckline is cut to an oval following the line 
of the yoke. The yokes run over the t:p of 
the sleeve where there is padding anc the 
sleeve itself is usually three-quarter. The 
jacket ties over at the waist, is cut awzey in 
front and can be print or plain—black, cl alk- 
white or very brightly coloured—and js 
meant to be worn with skirts or dresses, 
This kind of jumper-jacket is a very good 
buying proposition for the holidays. When 
it is white rayon linen or white wool, it is 
smartest worn with a white mushroom hat, 
white canvas slippers, white gloves, and a 
navy or black skirt. These white accessories 
are very much in the fashion picture. The 
white toeless and backless sandals are made 
on thick soles. French women are wearing 
them on immense high platforms and wedges 
of cork, made in white buckskin or linen. 
Here, the soles are slats of wood or coloured 
leather wedges and the tops in white double 
doeskin or cotton braid tied like a gillie 
round the ankles with cords and tassels. The 
white mushroom hats have a Chinese coolie 


Tan crocodile and nigger suede wedge, also in wine nd 


black. Russell and Bromley 


A Uti.ity 
Brevitt 
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VAEGER 
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~ Utility blouses that 
eo ee . ‘ 

“ combine an essential 

eo femininity with 

classic line. Trim 

( and neat, they are 


available in pale 
stripes of pink, 








yellow, turquoise 
or blue, 


to you that 


and bring 


note of 








freshness 
always 
associated 
with Jaeger 





HOUSE, 204 REGENT STREET, W.I1, OR GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER 


JAEGER 
— 














Our factories are engaged on National work. Consequently 
for the time being we are unable to supply freely the sheets, 
pillow-cases, handkerchiefs and other linen goods which are at 
present so scarce, but within the limits of our available stocks 
we can supply urgent demands for essential replacements. 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR FINE LINENS 
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CLASSIC TWEED | 
| for | 
| Town or 






















Country Wear 


Taken from our early 
Autumn} collection of well- 
tailored Suits in best 
quality tweeds and suitings. 


This example is in fine 
smooth surface tweed in 
attractive colourings, with 
faint two-tonestripe design. 


Sizes 14, 16, 18. 
18 coupons. 


£24.3.4 


e id 
OF | 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, S.W.|1. 
























LOUIS LEVY (London) LTD., 13, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.|. 
Wholesale only 


look or they are ruched like sun-bonnets 
with flaps on the neck. 


UTUMN collections continue to be 
held; clothes may be scarce but 
ideas mercifully are plentiful. Meredith 
is showing smart Winter topcoats in 
smooth navy face-cloth made by Royal 
Seal. One of these topcoats he makes 
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with a full gored skirt and a top fastening 
over to one side with red facings and an 
upstanding collar like a Cossack jacket. 
Another has narrow curved bands of 
mustard yellow tweed radiating from the 
front and emphasising the deep dolman 
cut of the armhole. The waists on both 
these coats are very sharply defined. 
Collars in this collection can be worn 
buttoned up or down; they are smartest 
down, for necklines this Autumn tend to 
be lower. 

Meredith is showing some exciting 
new tweeds. On one a bold bird’s-eye 
weave gives almost the look of a daisy 
dot, is carried out in navy well covering 
the white ground. This has deep epaulette 
seaming and tabs to give broad-shoulders. 
There is nothing austere looking about 
these gay topcoats, though they conform 


(Left) Gardening apron in hessian 
with stencilling on the big poc- 
kets, leather patches for kneeling 
and bright woo'len binding and 
strings. Elizabeth Arden 


(Right) A wedge for cool days in 
slate blue and navy canvas. Dolcis 


to the regulations. They are very far 
removed from the plain, sleek fitted top- 
coats of last year. It is for them that the 
new shoes have been designed with their 
leather vamps cut low in front, as Lotus 
make them edged with a narrow rim of 
gold studding and a bow, or as Styl-Eez 
show them in calf and suéde with a 
butterfly bow. For them, too, are the 


postilion and high Regency felts with 
nodding plumes or a flight of ribbon 
bows in front, the berets with brims wide 
as a sombrero, the bonnets with their 
thick brims and ostrich plumes set jp 
front. 


The round curve of these hats js 
exactly right for the rounded yok~s and 
shoulders of these very feminine-lookin 
topcoats. Nearly all have broac. belts 
buckled in to the trimmest o tiny 
waists. They are definitely young oats: 
also, they are definitely not diffic it to 
wear, especially those with ro nded 
yokes, and the bonnets certainly haye 
great charm for a middle-aged w man 
Dear little melon-shaped muffs are nade 
in flat furs to match the yokes. 


P. JoycE REYNOLD 
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fa) Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
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ROLLS ROYCE or BENTLEY 


Cars of 
character 
and 


ingrained 

quality can 

still be seen 

at our 
showrooms. 

Fine cars 

for INVESTMENT 
for those who 
know how to 
spend wisely. 


arMarl 
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m= | CROSSWORD No. 810, 


CounTRY 


a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 810, 
not later than 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ 
first post on Thursday, August 9, 1945. 
Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








Solutions 
LIFE, 


ACROSS. 


Ruskin provides the cobbler with a mott 
(4, 4, 4) 
A snake at Maths. (5) 
. Ten rivals (anagr.) (9) 
Katharine can’t sleep for the birds (10) 
2. Not a very flourishing tree by the sound of it 
(4) j 
. Edward loses his life in a whirlpool, appar- 
ently (6) 
. This was one means of setting the fleet alight 
(8) 
. The queen 
(8) 
. Ancient village worthy (6) 
22. ‘**The moan of doves in immemorial -" 
—Tennyson (4) 


or what she sang at Christmas? 


3. Not in a position to grasp the si/uation 
(3, 2, 5) 
. Much food is said to make one groan |9) 
. Rum and Eigg (5) 
. Non-party men (12) 


DOWN. 


. Sort of event not found in the calend 
. Inventor of the barometer (10) 
. A famous class of destroyer (6) 
. Fearless (8) 
. ‘Blithe spirit’? (4) 
3. Serb or servile? (7) 
. They can hardly be in the front ran! 
political arena (12) 
. The sporting parson’s mad career? (1 
3. One of the Walker family? (10) 
. A tin cube (anagr.) (8) 
. Lent to a Moslem (7) 
. Goes twice but once running (7) 


Op Sh =— 





. Monkish sort of crow? (6) 
24. The body of a seaman (4) 





(Mr., Mrs.,, etc.) 











146 PARK LANE 
w. i 
GROsvenor 3434 


320 EUSTON ROAD a2, 


Yellowed; 23, Acre; 24, Early riser; 26, Crater; 27, Raingo; 
DOWN.—1, 


N.W. I 


SOLUTION TO No. 809. 
appeared in the issue of July 27, will be announced next week, 


3, Babel; 8, Cosier; 9, Osiris; 10, In the wrong; 
14, Owning; 16, Prisoner at large; 18, Depart; 


ACROSS. 
Last week; 


Bosnia; 2, Wish; 3, Browse; 4, By hook or by crook; 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
11, Lute; 
20, 


28, Dykes. 


The winner of Crossword No. $08 is 
Mr. A. D. Watson, 


The Glen, Penally, Tenby 


EUSton 1212 





5, 
Longboat; 6, Sir, long ago; 7, Piston; 12, Loped; 13, Testaments; 15, ee 
Greed: 17, Not heard; 19, Escort; 21, Lavers; 22, Emerge; 25, Isis. Pembrokeshire. ae 
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re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated cor. lition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 





